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UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1954 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
. Yy 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Leverett Saltonstall (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Saltonstall (chairman), Hendrickson, Case, 
Duff, Cooper, Russell, Johnson, Hunt, Stennis, and Symington. 

Also present: Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge, Wil- 
liam Darden, and Ed Braswell, Jr., of the committee staff. 

Chairman SauronstaL,. The committee will come to order. 

This is a public hearing on H. R. 5337, to provide for the establish- 
ment of a United States Air Force Academy. 

(H. R. 5337 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 53387, 88d Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To provide for the establishment of a United States Air Force Academy, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Air Force 
Academy Act.” 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established in the Department of the Air Force a 
United States Air Force Academy, hereinafter referred to as the “Academy”, 
for the instruction and preparation for military service of selected persons 
who shall be known as Air Force cadets. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Academy shall be located at such place within the United 
States as the Secretary of the Air Force shall determine. The Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized to establish a commission, and to appoint the mem- 
bers thereof, to advise him in connection with the selection of a permanent 
location for the Academy. 

(b) Following the selection of a location for the Academy, the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized— 

(1) to aequire land from other Government agencies without reimburse- 
ment, with the consent of such agencies; 

(2) to acquire lands and rights pertaining thereto, or other interests 
therein, including the temporary use thereof, by donation, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned lands, or otherwise, without regard to section 601, 
Act of September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 365; 40 U. S. C. 551) ; 

(3) to prepare plans, specifications, and designs, to make surveys and 
to do all other preparatory work, by contract or otherwise, as he deems 
necessary or advisable in connection with the construction, equipping and 
organization of the Academy at such location; and 

(4) to construct and equip temporary or permanent Public Works, includ- 
ing buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, at such location. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of providing temporary facilities and enabling early 
operation of the Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to provide 
for the erection of the minimum additional number of temporary buildings and 
the modification of existing structures and facilities at an existing Air Force 
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base and to provide for the proper functioning, equipping, maintaining, and 
repairing thereof; and to contract with civilian institutions for such operation 
or instruction as he may deem necessary 

Sec. 5. (a) All appropriate provisions of law, not inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act, which pertain to the United States Military Academy shall, 
by the authority of this section, also pertain to the United States Air Force 
Academ) All references in ae laws to the Secretary of the Army, the Army, 
or any officer or agency thereof shall, in pertaining to the Air Force Academy, 
be construed as referring, respectively, to the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
\ir Force, and such officers and agencies of the Air Force as he may designate. 
The organization of the Air Force Academy shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Air Force 

(b) To permit an orderly increase in the number of Air Force cadets during 
the period ending not more than six years after the entrance of the initial class 

the Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force may limit the number to be ap- 

nted during that period by providing for a competitive examination to be held 
annually in each State, each Territory, and Puerto Rico among those persons 
nominated to the Academy by Senators, Representatives in Congress, Delegates 
from the Territories, and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico. During 
the above prescribed period, the number of vacancies allocated to each State, 
each Territory, and Puerto Rico, shall be proportional to the representation in 
Congress from that State or Territory or Puerto Rico. Appointments from each 
State, each Territory, and Puerto Rico shall be made from among qualified candi- 
dates in the order of merit established by the examinations. During the same 
period the vacancies allocated to other sources shall be filled from among qualified 
indidates in each category in order of merit established by similar competitive 
examinations and shall not exceed 15 per centum of the total number of appoint- 
ments authorized. 

Sec. 6. Section 302 (b) of the Air Force Organization Act of 1951 (65 Stat 
829; 10 U. 8S. C. 1882 (b)) is amended by inserting after the words “provided 
by law,” the words “the professors and cadets of the Air Force acaieiey 
7. There is authorized to be appropriated, to remain available until ex- 
pended when so specified in the appropriation Act concerned, not to 
$26,000,000 for the 





See 


xceed 
purpose of this Act. Of this amount not to exceed $1,000,000 
may be utilized for the purpose of section 4 of this Act 

Passed the House of Representatives January 21, 1954 

Attest; 


LYLE O. SNADER, Cler/ 


Chairman SALTONSTALL. ‘I he committee has before it today H. R. 
to provide for the establishment of a United States Air Force 
Academy. This bill passed the House on January 21, 1954, by a vote 
of 329 to 36. The basic features of it are as follows: 

First, it authorizes a $26 million appropriation in order to complete 
plans and begin construction of the Air Force Academy. It further 
provides that no more than $1 million may be used for facilities at a 
temporary site. 

The Air Force estimates the ultimate cost to be $145 million. The 
icademy will be completed, if necessary appropriations are made, 
in 5 vears after the begi ning of construction. 


> 
POO, 


Second, the bill authorizes both a temporary and a permanent site 
for the Academy. ‘The temporary site would be at an existing Air 
Force base and would be used for about 2 years, until the Academy 
could be moved to the permanent site. , 

- me respect to the permanent site, the bill authorizes the Secretary 

Air Force to select the location on the advice of a commission 
authorized to be ap ypointed. The bill makes the Secretary’ s selection 
of the site final, since it exe mpts him from the existing statute requir- 
ing the military departments to come into agreement with the Senate 
and House Committees on Armed Services on real-estate acquisitions. 
This exemption was added by the House comniittee. 
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Third, the bill provides that existing laws applicable to the United 
States Military Academy will apply to the Air Force Academy, except 
where this bill contains provisions inconsistent with Military 
Academy laws. It is understood the Air Force intends to comply 
substantially with all Military Academy statutes. 

Fourth, the bill provides that during the first 6 years of the Air 
Force Academy's existence, a special system for appointments will 
prevail. ‘This system provides, in effect, that not less than 85 percent 
of all the cadet vacancies will be allocated to the 48 States, based upon 
the proportional representation in Congress of each State. 

The vacancies would be filled as a result of competitive eXamina- 
tions held for candidates of each State, and only candidates from a 
particular State will compete for vacancies allocated to the State. 

As supporting witnesses on this bill, we have with us today Dr. 
Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, 
who will testify on the need for an Air Force Academy; Mr. ‘Talbott, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, who will discuss the Air Force’s 
position on the Academy; Lt. Gen. H. R. Harmon, Special Assistant 
for Air Force Academy Matters, to the Chief of Staff, USAF, who 
will discuss in detail the plans for the Air Academy, and Maj. Gen. 
L. B. Washbourne, Director of Air Installations, who will testify on 
the cost features of the proposed Academy. 

There is before each member of the committee a committee print 
which analyzes the various features of the bill. 

Dr. Hannah, the Chair understands that you have an out-of-town 
engagement and it would be appreciated if you could make your state- 
ment, and then you could leave after the committee has completed 
questioning you; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Savronsrautt. Will you proceed with your statement, 
please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. HANNAH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman, members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I first desire to express my apprec iation for this opportunity 
to appear before you today in support of H. R. 5337, 83d Congress, a 
bill to provide for the establishment of a United States Air Force 
Academy, and for other purposes. 

It is the belief of the Secretary of Defense that this bill is one 
of the more significant items in the Department of Defense legislative 
program. It isa long-range project which we consider of great impor- 
tance to our national security. 

Defense consists of a combination of men, material, and money. 
It takes men to use the material effectively; to maintain it, design it, 
and manage it. It takes men to spend the money wisely and to con- 
serve it. In the last analysis a limiting factor in the Defense Depart- 
ment, like in most other human activities, is the quality of its man- 
power. The continuing quality and effectiveness of the Air Force will 
be largely dependent upon the quality of its professional leadership. 

Airpower is the keystone of our military strength. We are spend- 
ing billions of dollars on aircraft and related equipment—the best that 
money can buy. It is no less essential that our officer personnel be of 
the highest type we can possibly produce. 
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The problem of officer procurement has been before the Department 
of Defense since the end of World War II. In Merch 1949 Secretary 
of Defense James E. Forrestal appointed a service academy board to 
recommend “the manner in which officer cuniliddies should receive 
their basic education for a career in the avnnal services.” The mem- 
bership of this board represented the highest level of the educational 
system of the country and was headed up by Dr. Robert L. Stearns, 
president of the University of Colorado, and President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, then president of Columbia U ee 7 Copies of this 
report and recommendations of this board are available to this com- 
mittee. 

The service academy board, in its report to the Secretary of Defense, 
stated, in part, that a substantial proportion of the officers of the 
Department of Defense should be educated in service academies, for 
they set a special pattern for reaching and maintaining the highest 
professional standards. The board also recommended that an Air 
Force academy be established that will parallel the existing academies 
of the other 2 services and that in times of peace at least 50 percent 
of the Regular officers of each service be academy graduates. 

I have spent my lifetime as an educ atond-this past 131% years as the 
president of a large midwestern land-grant university with one of 
our larger Army and Air ROTC units, turning out several hundred 
second lieutenants each year for the Army and Air Force. 

Last spring President Eisenhower turned over to me the annual 
reports of the Boards of Visitors to West Point and Annapolis with 
the request that I give these academies and the proposed air academy 
some serious consideration. This I have tried todo. I appear before 
you today with a firm conviction that the existing academies deserve 
more attention than they have received in recent yes ars and at an appro- 
priate time I shall be happy to discuss the solution of some of their 
proble ms that deserve the = of the Congress. 

The Defense Department is a huge operation involving the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of saan? When tens of billions are being 
spent to assure our survival, it is easy to become so involved in con- 
siderations of atomic versus standard weapons, guided missiles, radar 
screens, remote detection centers, carriers versus land bases, and on 
and on and forget that as we plan for the future there is no more 1m- 
portant consideration than the wisest possible programs for training 
our future military leaders—Army, Navy, and Air. 

It is the view of some able and sincere educators that the educational 
needs of the services could be met adequately by institutions under 
civilian control. They point out that many of our finest military 
leaders have come from our civilian colleges and universities. They 
argue that graduates of civilian institutions bring into the services a 
highly desirable variety of background, training, and experience, and 
often a high degree of desirable specialization. 

[ came to my present office in the Department of Defense with that 
point of view. I had studied the report of the Service Academy 
Board, previously referred to, and I remained convinced that under- 
graduate training of career officers could best be given in civilian 
colleges and universities, with the Academies restricted to post- 
graduate training in various military specialties. 

My subsequent experiences in close association with large numbers 
of graduates of West Point and Annapolis and visits to the two 
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academies have led me to a complete change of viewpoint. I am now 
strongly convinced of the wisdom of establishing an Air Force 
Academy, believing it to be necessary from the standpoint of national 
defense, and wholly desirable from an educational point of view. 

I have been led to this complete change of attitude by the personal 
observation that West Point and Annapolis perform two unique func- 
tions which no civilian institution of like rank could hope or be 
expected to do. 

I am impressed, first of all, with their intense and continued em- 
phasis upon the ideal of service to the country. Nowhere else, so far 
as I know, are young men exposed to just that sort of influence over 
a protracted period. Loyalty and dedication to the service are hall- 
marks of the graduates of the Military and Naval Academies, and we 
would be in a sorry state if the professional officers’ corps did not have 
a high proportion of men who are motivated by just those ideals. 
Since such training is available nowhere else, it is not only desirable 
but necessary that the Air Force should have its own academy where 
it can teach its own cadets those same lessons. 

Second, I am impressed by the high standards of integrity and 
personal ethics enforced at the two service Academies. No one would 
claim that their graduates are totally beyond reproach, but I do 
maintain that few professions, if any, can match the success of the 
service Academies in inspiring their members to live up to such high 
standards of integrity and ethical conduct. These qualities are those 
which Americans demand of the oflicers who may some day lead 
their sons into combat. Again, the Air Force is certainly entitled to 
have its own academy where it can indoctrinate its own cadets with 
the ideals and proud historical traditions of American military 
airmen. 

The recommendation of the Service Academy Board report that at 
least 50 percent of the professional officer corps should be made up of 
Air Force Academy graduates leaves ample room for the introduc- 
tion into the Air Force of graduates of the civilian universities, who 
bring with them the qualities I mentioned earlier. It leaves room, 
too, for the ROTC program to continue to perform its highly useful 
services in training officer candidates, thousands of whom have served 
with great distinction in all of our military services. 

Chairman Sarronstati. Dr. Hannah, why do you feel that it is so 
important that 50 percent of the professional officer corps should be 
made up of the graduates of these military academies, whether it is 
Navy, Air Force, or Army? Could you elaborate on that? 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman, I noted that it was the recommenda- 
tion of the Stearns-Eisenhower Board that 50 percent of the input of 
candidates for the regular officer corps of the services be from the 
service Academies, and 50 percent in peacetime from other sources. 
That committee made a careful, thorough, time-consuming study, 
and I accept it. 

Chairman Sarronstatt. You accept that. I was trying to get at 
this. You are now an educator and you are now in charge of per- 
sonnel. You have been there 6 months or so? 

Dr. Hannan. More than a year. 

Chairman Sauronstatt. More than a year. What is your personal 
impression, that is what I am trying to get. 


43962—54———_2 
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Dr. Hannan. Well, my personal impression is Just what I am out- 
lining here. The service Academies do a better job of instilling in 
their product a high degree of integrity and a high order of dedica- 
tion in the service of their country beyond what we can do in civilian 
universities. I think that the combination of integrity and dedicated 
service is very important in the officer corps. 

I think it is a mistake to weight West Point or Annapolis or the 
new Air te ademy with Harvard or Columbia or MIT, or our great 
civilian universities solely on the basis of the quality of the educa- 
tional content of the program offered the students or the skill of the 
graduates in any particular specialized field such as engineering or 
physics or something else. 

It is important that they achieve the required proficiency in those 
areas if they are to be effective officers. But more important than the 
skill in any narrow area, in my thinking, is this dedication to the coun- 
try and to the service—this very high order—it is an almost inde- 
scribable high order—of integrity. 

Chairman SavronsTaty. I wanted to bring that out from you be- 
cause we have other witnesses who are going to discuss other parts 
of this problem, but yours is a personnel problem. 

I have never gone to West Point as a visitor, but I have been there, 
and I just wonder whether these Academies are giving sufficient of the 
higher type of education, if you will, that one of these outside col- 
leges would give. They are giving unquestionably more scientific 
training, but I had in mind the humanities, the languages, and so 
forth. 

Dr. Hannan. General Harmon will testify later on as to the pro- 
posed content of the curriculum at the Air Academy. 

You will find in examining the programs of Annapolis and West 
Point that there is incorporated in the curricula a good deal in the 
humanities and in other areas that we commonly associate with cul- 
tural education. That is, there is not an exclusion of these funda 
mental educational values. 

Chairman SauronstaLu. So you feel—again, just to reiterate—that 
at least 50 percent of our officers should have this professional train- 
ing from a national academy ? 

Dr. Hannan. That's right, and when you get into an argument as 
to whether it should be 50 percent, 48 percent, 45 percent, or some other 
figure, I am taking the 50 percent which is the recommendation of 
the Stearns-Eisenhower Board, a very competent board that gave it 
long consideration. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Secretary, you say the recommendation is 
at least 50 percent of the professional officer corps. You mean of 
the Air Force alone, don’t you? 

Dr. Hannan. That isright. We are talking at the present time of 
the authorized regular officer corps of the Air Force which is some- 
thing in the vicinity of 25,000 or 27,500 and that requires an annual 
input with normal attrition of something over 1,200 a year. The 
Air Academy is designed to produce not more than 600 a year. 

Chairman SauronstaLnt. You may proceed. 

Dr. Hannan. I see another advantage in having an academy de- 
voted to serving the best interests of the Air Force. and through the 
Air Force, the best interests of our country. It should be possible to 
attract to the faculty of such an academy the Nation’s foremost 
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authorities on aviation, who would be both an inspiration to their 
fellow teachers and their students, and a vital force in the advance- 
ment of research and development. Any thinking person knows that 
we have reached only the opening stages of the air age, and that the 
security of our country depends to a great degree upon our success 
in keeping abreast or ahead of other countries in the field of military 
aviation. It is reasonable to anticipate that the science of aviation 
would be benefited greatly by having such authorities on the faculty 
of an Air Force Academy, where, in their thinking, teaching, and 
research, they would perform more effectively than it is possible for 
them to do under existing circumstances. 

In the Department of Defense, and especially in those offices con 
cerned with manpower and personnel, we look upon this Academy 
as meeting a long-range need of the Air Force. It is in the best 
national interest to establish an Air Force Academy which will pro 
vide a corps of officers who are dedicated to their country, inspired to 
live and work by high standards of integrity, and trained to meet 
the particular requirements of the service to which they owe their 
loyalty. 

In any operation, the cost must be weighed against the potential 
return to the investors. It is our belief that the return in future 
leadership will repay the cost of an Air Force Academy many times 
over. The initial outlsy will be amortized over a long period of 
years. 

For these reasons, gentlemen, we look upon the establishment of an 
Air Foree Academy as a sound proposition. We are convinced it will 
insure greater dividends from our overall defense investment. Long 
years ahead historians may well record that one of the most significant 
accomplishments of this 83d Congress was the authorization for the 
establishment of this Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude, we would appreciate it if the 
committee will accept and include in the record statements that have 
been prepared in support of the Air Academy by Gen. Charles L. Bolte, 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, and by Adm. James L. Holloway, 
Chief of Naval Personnel of the Navy, and former Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy. 

Chairman SaLronstaLL. Without objection, those statements will 
be included. The Chair assumes both of those statements are in 
favor of this bill. 

Dr. Hannan. They are. They are in support of this bill. 

(The statements above referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEN. CHARLES L. BOLTE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY IN 
Support or H. R. 5337 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Department of the Army 
favors and supports the establishment of an academy for the Air Force. 

The part played by graduates of our two Academies at West Point and Anna- 
polis in building our Nation is known to all. Graduates of these two Academies 
have consistently portrayed those high standards of conduct, leadership ability, 
and devotion to duty which are essential in an officer. 

The heart of any military organization is its professional, long-term, highly 
qualified officer corps. No military organization will ever be better or even 
quite as good as its officer corps. It is our considered opinion that West Point's 
graduates, representing every segment of our Nation and a fair share of the best 
the Nation produces in character, intellect, and culture, have formed the essen 
tial nucleus of our officer corps. 
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We in the Army have the same interest in the effectiveness and competence 
of the Air Force as we have in our own service. Accordingly, we believe that 
the Air Force should be provided the means of producing an officer corps which 
is imbued early in life with the traditions and concepts of the United States 
Air Force. 

The establishment of the third service Academy, would, over a period of time, 
permit the Army to procure more nearly the necessary number of newly com- 
missioned Regular Army officers from the United States Military Academy. The 
Service Academy Board, appointed by the Secretary of Defense in March 1949, 
strongly recommended that not less than 50 percent of the planned annual pro- 
curement of Regular officers for each service should be Academy graduates. 
The Army is not obtaining that proportion of graduates at the present time. 

Under the provisions of current law the authorized strength of the Regular 
officer corps is 39,600, exclusive of members of the Army Nurse Corps, Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps, and permanent professors at the United States Military 
Academy. This strength is further broken down by the Department of the Army 
so as to authorize 25,128 officers for the 12 branches of the Army promotion list, 
present strength of this list is approximately 22,480. I will limit my remarks to 
the 12 branches of the Army promotion list inasmuch as graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy are habitually allocated only to those branches. 

The Army requirements for Regular second lieutenants for the Army promotion 
list is a minimum of 1,000 per year. Over the past 5 years the Military Academy 
has produced approximately 550 officers annually. In 1949 60 percent of the 
output was allocated to the Army and 40 percent to the Air Force. This propor- 
tion was changed to 77 percent for the Army and 25 percent to the Air Force as 
the result of agreement reached between the 2 services in 1949. This is an expe- 
dient that should be eliminated. Yearly accessions to the Army under this ar- 
rangement have averaged 405 since 1950, which is considerably below the number 
of officers needed annually from this source 

When the Air Academy is established, and functioning at capacity, the Army 
will be relieved of the responsibility for providing the Air Force with 25 percent 
of the annual Academy output. The Army has need for the entire officer output 
from this source now and after the Air Force Academy is established. 

At the present time, about 39 percent of all Regular Army officers are West 
Point graduates, which is well below the 50 percent minimum recommended by 
the Service Academy Board. However, the 30 percent figure does not reflect the 
entire picture. In view of the relatively small yearly output of West Point 
graduates, as compared with the overall requirements for Regular officers, officers 
from this source are initially commissioned in the Armor, Artillery, Infantry, En- 
gineer, and Signal branches. The Chiefs of all technical and administrative 
branches have urged that they be authorized small quotas from each United 
States Military Academy class. The critical needs of the combat branches for 
officers possessing the leadership background of United States Military Academy 
graduates precludes allocation of West Pointers to other branches until the 
yearly output more nearly approximates the total Regular officer requirements. 
In view of the requirements which I have discussed, it is the conclusion of the 
Department of the Army that 600 to 650 Academy graduates are needed annually. 

For these reasons, the Department of the Army urges the establishment of 
an Air Force Academy as soon as practicable. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF Vice ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
UNITED STATES NAvy, ON H. R. 5337 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to state that the 
Department of the Navy strongly recommends the establishment of a United 
States Air Force Academy at the earliest possible date, and recommends favor- 
able consideration of H. R. 5337 as the initial legislative action to accomplish 
this purpose. 

At the outset of a discussion of the proposal before you, I should make it clear 
that my presentation of the Navy position involves also my own deep convictions. 
For a number of years the duties which have been assigned to me in large part 
have had to do with the procurement and education of career officers for the 
naval service. 

As you know, I was Chairman of the Holloway Board in 1945, from which 
stemmed the so-called Holloway plan, represented in the NROTC area by Public 
Law 729. The report on all three parts of this Board was approved by Mr. 
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Forrestal in October 1945, and has continued since that time as basic Navy 
Department policy in connection with procurement and administration of officers 
of our Navy. 

I also had the honor of serving some 314 years as Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy during the period that the Holloway plan was being launched, and 
have observed up to the present the fortunate efficacy of the NROTC program 
as a magnificent supplement to the essential output of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. As Superintendent, I enjoyed the concurrent and 
continuing friendship of the Superintendents of the Military Academy and made 
firsthand observations and studies of that splendid institution. 

A third experience in the immediate area of our discussion was my service 
as a member of the Stearns-Eisenhower Service Academy Board, which published 
its report in January 1950, and which set forth as its two initial basic recom- 
mendations the following: 

“1. That the integrity and the service identity of the two existing Academies 
be maintained. 

“2. That an Air Yorce Academy be established that will parallel the existing 
Academies of the other two services.” 

This long experience and study has left me with firm convictions which I find 
strengthened and strongly confirmed in my present capacity as Chief of Naval 
Personnel. 

I mention the above with due diffidence, but with the feeling that my range 
of experience may add to whatever store your distinguished committee may 
place by my remarks hereinafter submitted, and will clarify the extent to which 
these remarks go beyond a mere statement of a departmental position. 

The present situation in which 25 percent of each class graduating from the 
Naval Academy is assigned to the Air Force can be satisfactory to neither the 
Air Force nor the Navy. 

Paralleling West Point and Annapolis, there should be an Air Force Academy 
for the future professional maturity of the Air Force. It is essential as a 
repository of its great traditions already hallowed by its honored dead, essential 
as a source and center of both personal and professional standards, and as the 
focal and generative point of a hard core of professional officers devoted to long 
service careers in the Air Force. 

An Air Force Academy can provide an opportunity to develop morale and 
esprit, and be a foundation for those professional and personal qualities so 
vitally needed as the sine qua non of an effective commissioned officer in the 
Air Force. The basic academic work in the Air Force Academy should also 
lead to the already complex pattern of advanced and special education of the 
Air Institute of Technology, Air University, and joint colleges. 

As a young man attracted to the naval profession chooses the Naval Academy, 
or attracted to the Army chooses West Point, when he is attracted to the air 
profession so should there be an opportunity to choose the Air Force Academy 
and not be required to attend the Naval Academy or West Point before embark- 
ing on a career in the Air Force. We are dealing with young men who, com- 
mensurate with their interest and ability, need guidance toward sharp objectives, 
and with a consistency and singleness of purpose undisturbed by a shift from 
one service to another at a critical point in their formative years. 

It is possible that the question may come to the minds of some Members of 
Congress as to the necessity for the 4-year undergraduate academy as a basic 
source for career officers. Various plans that did not include the service-academy 
concept have been set forth from time to time by public-spirited men. In this 
regard I think it appropriate to say in this letter that every objective board 
that the services have brought together to study the question have unanimously 
concluded that the service-academy system is the one sure source of devoted 
long-range, long-career, professional officers. 

This conclusion was arrived at unanimously by the Holloway board in 1945, 
on which Dr. Baxter, president of Williams College; Dr. Heald, president of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology ; and Dr. Arthur S. Adams, now president of 
the American Council on Education, were associated with me, along with other 
naval officers. 

In like manner and in similar unanimity, the Stearns-Eisenhower board of 
which I was a member, determined the necessity for the service Academies as 
the primary source and that not less than 50 percent of the annual input should 
be service Academy graduates. 

I enclose as an appendix of this letter a review of the consideration as I con- 
ceive them, that have led all boards, including our boards of visitors, to the 
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conclusion that the service-academy system is the only one insuring the main- 
tenance of a hard core of devoted, long service, highly motivated, and effective 
career omcers. 

I have also made available for convenient reference for each member of the 
committee a copy of the report of the Board of Visitors, United States Naval 
Academy, 1950, which incorporated my annual statement of that year. This 
report and my statement deal particularly with the academy system per se, and 
may, therefore, be of interest, in that regard, to the committee. 

As many of you will recall, I was closely associated with West Point through- 
out my tour as Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
working in the most friendly manner, first with Gen. Maxwell Taylor, and later 
with the late Maj. Gen. Bryant Moore. The remarks I make as to the efficacy 
of the service-academy system and the philosophy from which is generated our 
administrative methods and leadership, apply equally to my mind to West Point 
and Annapolis. 

A further compelling necessity for an Air Force Academy is the immediate 
need for relief to the Navy from furnishing 25 percent of the graduates of the 
Naval Academy to the Air Force each year. Public Law 347 authorized a Navy 
of 500,000 enlisted men, a number, it would appear, not intended to reflect the 
total needs which may be required by a rapidly changing world situation but 
which is intended to be the hard professional core so essential to an alert, ready 
service. The minimum number of permanent career line officers for such a hard 
core is 24,000. We have now about 19,000. The Holloway board of 1945 and 
the Stearns-Eisenhower board of 1950 both stated that at least 50 percent of the 
career officers should be Naval Academy graduates. At present less than 50 
percent are Academy graduates. And even though 100 percent of the Naval 
Academy graduates could be allocated to the naval service commencing with 
the next class (1955) and all subsequent classes, it appears impossible to obtain 
the minimum 50-50 ratio until 1962. 

In summary, the Department of the Navy considers that the establishment 
of an Air Force Academy is essential not only for the professional standards of 
the Air Force but also for the maintenance of the basic professional character 
of all of the services. The bill under consideration will provide the authority 
to undertake this vital enterprise. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





APPENDIX 


1. The proposal, of long standing, to convert the Naval and Military Academies 
to a 2-year course, utilizing the civilian educational institutions for the first 2 
years of instruction, has been the subject of lengthy and critical study since it 


was made. The Stearns-Kisenhower Board considered this proposal seriously 
but rejected it as infeasible. The Holloway board also studied it critically and 
arrived at the same conclusion. The various Boards of Visitors to the Military 


und Naval Academies have reached the same conclusion. It should be emphasized 
that all of these boards were composed of educators, other prominent civilians. 
and military men of the highest qualifications and integrity. 

’. The heart of the matter rests in the mission of the Naval Academy : 

Through study and practical instruction to provide midshipmen with basic 
education and knowledge of the naval profession; to develop them morally, 
mentally, and physically; and by percept and example to indoctrinate them with 
the highest ideals of duty, honor, and loyalty ; in order that the naval service may 
he provided with graduates who are capable junior officers in whom have been 
developed the capacity and foundation for future development in mind and 
character leading toward a readiness to assume the highest responsibilities of 
citizenship and government.” 

3. Careful consideration of this mission discloses that there are values 
therein which are not related to strictly academic endeavor. The naval profes 
sion, like the military profession, is one of service and at times demands consider- 
able sacrifice of the normal privileges and amenities of American life. To 
develop these qualities, as expressed in the mission above, in the average young 
American boy is a function of time as well as atmosphere and instruction. <A 
course of less than 4 years in length is not adequate under normal conditions. 
This is the opinion held not only by all thoughtful naval officers but also by the 
Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy in 1950, composed of outstanding educa 
tors such as Dr. Diehl, president emeritus of Southwestern of Memphis; Father 
Cavanaugh, then president of Notre Dame; Dr. Baxter, president of Williams, 
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plus many distinguished Members of Congress. This Board commented as 
follows: 

“Tf a majority of the graduates of our service Academies resigned 3 years after 
graduation, the Nation would have produced, at heavy expense, a fine group 
of citizens and Reserve officers, but it would lack the large body of career 
officers on which our national security depends. We can test the performance of 
our service Academies in many ways but one test is inescapable: the extent to 
which they develop in their students the desire to make the service a life career. 
Since 1909 less than one-fifth of the graduates of the Naval Academy have 
resigned from the naval service. 

“The Naval Academy is a 4-year undergraduate institution, which must leave 
to postgraduate instruction the task of developing specialists in ordnance, ship 
design, electronics, aeronautical and marine engineering, in the same way that 
the 4-year civilian college leaves to the graduate schools the preparation of 
specialists in law, medicine, dentistry, architecture, or theology. It will best 
perform its task if it develops in its students the power to forge ahead under their 
own steam.” 

t. The curriculum of the Naval Academy is sharply focused to the naval pro- 

fession. The most significant characteristic is integration; courses are not 
offered, they are prescribed not by themselves alone but in relation to every 
other course. In this way the full values of individual subjects are not lost, but 
their mutually supporting significance is enhanced. Mathematics is presented as 
a basic intellectual discipline, but it is so arranged in order and content as to 
support vigorously the fields of electrical and mechanical engineering, ordnance 
and gunnery, aviation and navigation. Nothing is lost in the study of physics 
as a natural philosophy with which all educated men should be acquainted, by 
so presenting it as to support adequately the professional and engineering 
subjects. 
5. Put the academic work is only a part of the whole. The way of life of 
the midshipman in Bancroft Hall in its austerity, sense of responsibility, and 
obedience to constituted authority, is one of the most potent influences. ‘The 
4-year period is essential in developing the qualities of leadership and military 
character which are requisites for potential high leadership in our Nation's 
defense. Honor, personal integrity, and loyalty are characteristics essential to 
the naval officer, and their development is a complex task. All of these consider- 
ations have dictated in the past and require in the future a full 4-year course 
for successful accomplishment of the Naval Academy mission 

6. There may be some confusion regarding the necessity for a 4-year course 
at the Naval Academy because of the Navy’s support of the NROTC program. 
This, as you know, operates on civilian university campuses. The success of this 
program has been demonstrated, but in its original concept and in its present 
operation, it relies heavily on the Naval Academy graduate. It is fitting to review 
the role of the Naval Academy in connection with this program. The Stearns- 
Kisenhower Board and the Holloway board stipulated that not less than 50 
percent of the regular naval officers should be graduates of the Naval Academy. 
The Naval Academy represents the ultimate in professional and personal stand- 
ards and its graduates are the binding force in the creation of solidarity, of 
loyalty and ideas of service in the Navy as a whole. It is only when the NROTC 
graduate becomes imbued with the qualities which have been instilled in the 
Naval Academy graduate by close association with him that the full realization 
of his potential value to the service occurs. 

7. Though the success of the NROTC program in producing officers capable of 
assuming their junior officer duties in the fleet is a matter of distinguished 
record, the program has yet to establish itself as a producer of career officers 
in large numbers. The Navy is confident it eventually will. But many factors 
cloud the issue at present. Among these are the relatively higher opportunities 
and monetary rewards in civilian endeavors, the generosity of the Congress in 
providing additional educational benefits for these yonng men under the Veterans’ 
Administraion, and the farflung commitments of the naval service at the pres 
ent time which prevent a normal home life. Under these conditions, it is the 
4-year system of the Naval and Military Academies upon which at this time we 
can confidently rely to staff the Regular Navy and Military Establishments with 
the hard core of career professionals. 


Chairman Satron$raLu. Are there any questions of Dr. Hannah? 
Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief question or two. I 
am very much impressed with the doctor’s change of viewpoint here 
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whe he first came into the service in the Defense Department as an 
educator. Your idea then was that this could be fed from the colleges 
and universities. I have thought somewhat along that line myself. 
You have completely changed your mind on that ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. I have seen some of those points that you men- 
tioned. 

Now this indoctrination, was that one of the major things that caused 
you to change your mind ? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, it was. Before I came to this post, I weighed 
West Point and Annapolis and the proposed Air Academy solely on 
the basis of educational grounds as contrasted with what civilian 
institut rit could do. 

Sitting where I do now, I recognize to a degree that I didn’t before, 
the importance of two things, which are the combination of dedication 
and integrity that I have already mentioned. 

Senator Srennis. I don’t know where else it is really given to the 
extent it is at these Academies, either. I think that is something we 
have neglected in our teaching the fundamentals of our Government. 

Dr. Hannan. I mean sincerely the point that I made, that I don’t 
: ow where else the job can be done. We are not doing it in our 

vilian institutions. We do some other things very well, but we don’t 
a that. 

Senator Srennis. I got some figures the other day that shocked me. 
Of the class of 1944 at the West Point Military Academy only about 
44 percent are now on duty in the service. 

That was an extraordinarily low figure according to the way I had 
been thinking about it. 

Do you have any comment to make on that? 

Dr. Hannan. We have, of course, an overall problem in the services 
of making military careers sufficiently attractive both to officers and 
enlisted men so that a much larger percentage of them will stay with us. 

Senator Srennis. My idea of a man who goes to those Academies 
and gets his education is that he is obligated to stay unless some 
overwhelming reason comes up. 

Dr. Hannan. Of course, we require him to stay a certain number 
of years before we accept his resignation. 

Senator Stennis. Well, it is only a few. 

Dr. Hannan. That is right. Of course, I think there is room for 
improvement in the selling job that we do and the techniques that we 
use in selecting people for the Academy. 

Senator Srennis. That is where I think a lot of your trouble is. 

Dr. Hannan. There has been a little inclination to look at the service 
academy as a place to get a cheap education. A young man can get a 
good education there at little cost. The princips il criterion should. bea 
desire to make the military service a career. 

Senator Stennis. That is the point I was coming to, that while this 
law is being written, it might be a mighty good chance to write some- 
thing in there as rather stringent requirements for one to be admitted 
there. 

[ ask all these applicants in my office to give me their word of honor 
in writing that they are determined to devote their lives to a military 
career. : 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Sauronsrautnt. Are there any other questions of Dr. 
Hannah? 

Senator Cooper. May I ask one question ? 

Chairman Sa.ronsrauy. Mr. Cooper. 

Senator Cooper. Will you state what percentage of the present Air 
Force officer corps is made up of West Point or Annapolis graduates ? 

Dr. Hannan. I can’t give you the percentage. As you ‘know, the 
Air Force gets 25 percent of the graduating class at Annapolis and 
West Point. I suspect that General Harmon may have the figure. 
I do not know the actual percentage. We can easily get that figure 
and include it in the record, if you would like it. 

Senator Coorrr. It would be good to have the percentage. 

What reason do you have for finding that that arrangement, taking 
a percentage from West Point and the ‘Naval Academy, is not effective 
as a Way of secur ing trainees ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. The first point is both the Army and the Navy have 
need for and would like to keep all of the men that they are graduat- 
ing. When we take 25 percent of their classes we are depriving 
them of that number of officers which they not only would like to have, 
but that they also have a need for with service strength where it is 
now. Therefore you finally come to the problem, which is, we need a 
greater number of the product from the service academies. The 
question comes up, or the next question following your reasoning is: 
Would it be better, or as good, to increase the size of West Point “and 
Annopolis, rather than create another institution ? 

My answer to that is emphatically “No,” because I am certain that 
we will get enough again from a separate academy with a separate air 
indoctrination and the separate air skills that will be offered there 
that are not now available at the other institution. 

Senator Coorer. Senator Stennis pointed up the problem of gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy and West Point leaving the service after 
ashort time. That isa problem, but don’t you believe that those who 
do go to these academies are more likely to stay in the service and pre- 
serve the professional corps than those who would come from other 
schools and colleges ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. The answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Coorer. If you had to depend upon graduates from the 
regular schools ? 

Dr. Hannan. I am sure that is true. 

Chairman Sauronsratn. Thank you, Dr. Hannah. 

Oh, I beg your pardon. Mr. Hunt. 

Senator Hunv. Dr. Hannah, will you discuss briefly the method of 
appointments to the proposed academy ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. Senator Hunt, General Harmon has that much 
better in hand than I have. I have read the reports and know in a 
general way what the plan is, but if it is agreeable to you, I would 
prefer to have General Harmon answer it. He happens to be re- 
sponsible for that. 

Chairman Sauronstautn. Any other questions ? 

Thank you, sir. Now you can keep your out-of-town appointment. 

Dr. Hannan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Sarronsratu. The next witness is Mr. Harold E. Tal- 
bott, Secretary of the Air Force, who will discuss the Air Force 
position on the Air Academy. 


43962—54 3 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


Secretary Tatzorr. Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Secretary Hannah’s excellent presentation has, 
I believe, set forth clearly the position of the Department of Defense 
in sponsoring this bill. It is not my intention to repeat that position ; 
but with your permission I should like to emphasize those consider: 
tions which I feel are compelling to the establishment of an Air Force 
Academy at the earliest possible date. Lieutenant General Harmon, 
who has been the project officer for Air Academy matters for the past 
4 years, will address you later and outline in detail our plans for the 
Academy. Detailed information regarding construction and costs will 
be furnished by Maj. Gen. Lee W: ashbourne, our construction expert 
and Director of Installations. 

The Air Force has an urgent need for a continuing dependable sup- 
ply of young men of character, ability, courage, leadership, and patri- 
otism, who want to make the Air Force a lifetime career. 

At the present time we are dependent upon the Military and Naval 
Academies, upon our aviation cadet program, and on the Air Force 
ROTC training as the sources from which to procure our officers, both 
Regular and Reserve. 

For the past few years, the Army and Navy have been allowing 25 
percent of the gr: aduates of West Point and Ann: a on a voluntary 
basis, to accept commissions in the Air Force. We get approximately 
350 fine young career officers each year in this manner. However, 
this number is only about half of the number of Academy graduates 
needed by the Air Force, and I must remind the committee that these 
young men have all been trained as Army or Navy specialists. We too 
have the same compelling need for specialized training in the Air 
Force as do the other two services. The diversion of Academy gradu- 
ates to the Air Force is a serious handicap to the Army and Navy, 
for each has an urgent need for the entire output of its own Academy 
and can ill afford to share its graduates with the Air Force. 

Additionally, we are unable to obtain a sufficient number of qualified 
career officers from aviation cadet or ROTC sources, for all too few 
of our topnotch civilian college graduates are interested in the Armed 
Forces as a permanent career. They will serve gallantly, as we all 
know, inanemergency. At other times, civilian life offers attractions 
with — we cannot successfully compete. 

At the present time the Air Force is authorized a Regular officer 
strength of 27,500. This number includes professional people such 
as doctors and lawyers, who we would not attempt to train in an Air 
Force Academy. These specialists, of necessity, must come from our 
civilian institutions. It is a part of the hard core of our combat 
leaders that we must get from Academy sources. There is consider- 
able attrition each year in our officer strength, due to officers retiring 
for physical disability, for age, and for length of service. Others are 
forced out in elimination procedures, and still others through death 
and resignations. Asa result of these losses we estimate that approxi- 
mately 1,200 young men must be taken into the Air Force each year 
- we are to maintain our authorized Regular officer strength. We 
believe in the interest of sound planning that we should take 50 per- 
cent of this total, or roughly 600, from Academy graduates, the bal- 
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ance, of approximately 7." should be graduates of civilian colleges. 
To date we have found it virtually impossible to fulfill either of 
these quotas. 

This problem of officer procurement for the Regular Military Estab 
lishment is not new. It has been of serious concern of all three serv- 
ices ever since World War II. Dr. Hannah has informed you of the 
Stearns Service Academy Board, of which President Eisenhower was 
a member, appointed in 1949 by Secretary Forrestal. After exhaus- 
tive study this group of distinguished educators recommended that 
the service identity of West Point and Annapolis be maintained; that 
a third service Academy—an Air Force Academy—be established at 
once. Other studies have substantiated these findings. I sincerely 
hope that this committee will reach the same conclusion. 

I would like to point out that we are the only Air Force of any 
major power in the world which does not have an institution for the 
specific purpose of training its Air Force officers. This is a deficiency 
of serious import to our national security. 

Gentlemen, we need an Academy badly and the sooner we get 
started the better, for the quality of our airpower is largely dependent 
upon the quality of our Regular ‘ofticer corps. 

While it is most important that the Academy be established and in 
operation as soon as possible, I am sure that the critical importance 
of its location is as much a matter of grave concern to all of you as it 
istome. I am not unmindful of the great responsibility for selection 
of the best possible site which this bill, if enacted, would place upon 
me as Secretary of the Air Force. I am willing to accept this respon- 
sibility and believe that with the guidance, support, and assistance 
which will be available to me I can discharge it in keeping with the 
trust and confidence so bestowed. 

Now, let me speak briefly on the expense involved. In the final 
analysis, the Academy will cost no more than the Congress sees fit 
to appropriate for that purpose. We have prepared estimates based 
on our plans and the requirements as we see them. General Harmon 
and General Washbourne will discuss these more fully. But let me 
say that I intend to see to it that we get the biggest dollar’s worth 
we can bargain for. A first-rate air force must have a first-rate 
Academy, and I feel certain that the Congress will provide for just 
that. We hope and expect to make the Air Force Academy an insti- 
tution in which the people of America will have faith and pride. The 
physical plant must necessarily reflect fine engineering and design. 

But lavish ill-timed expenditures are neither justified nor planned. 
As I testified before the House committee, we intend to spend less than 
a million dollars on refurbishing the Air Force base selected as a tem- 
porary location pending construction of facilities at the permanent 
site. The temporary location will, of course, not be determined until 
the permanent site is selected. I also testified before the House com- 
mittee that facilities at the permanent site would cost a minimum of 
$125 million. A more detailed estimate has been completed since that 
time which indicates that the costs will be about $145 million, to be 
expended over a 5-year period, and I consider that estimate liberal. 
In arriving at that figure a national average of present-day building 
costs was used. The bill before you authorizes $26 million to be ap- 

»ropriated for the purpose of this act, and of this amount not to exceed 

1 million may be used for purposes of the temporary location. If 
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this bill is enacted and those moneys are appropriated, they will be 
spent or obligated during fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for an Air Force Academy is urgent and, 
in my opinion, fully justified. The bill before you, H. R. 5337, as 
amended, represents our considered recommet! ndations. I sincerely 
hope that this committee will recommend its early passage to the 
Senate. 

Chairman Sauronstatu. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

May I ask you just two lines of questions, and then I am sure some 
of the other members of the committee will also have questions. This 
bill authorizes you to select the site; first. to appoint a Commission. 
The size of the Commission was left indeterminate. I understand 
that you will appoint a Commission of 5 to 7. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Sarronstatx. And that Commission would be entirely 
selected by you without approval by anybody else; isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Satronstaty. Now there is nothing in this bill, as I see 
it from a hasty reading, anyway, that would require you to accept the 
recommendation of that Commission; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tatzotr. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Sarronstaun. So that you could select this site anywhere 
you want it, regardless of the recommendation of the Commission ? 

Secretary Tatzort. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Sauronstatt. Is that a good thing’ 

Secretary Tatzorr. I don’t know how else to do it. Of course, I 
know pretty much who this committee will be. I have asked General 
Spaatz to serve on the committee; I have asked General Harmon. 

Chairman Sauronstauu. I am not asking you who it will be. 

Secretary Tatgorr. I thought that would give you a little thought. 
I don’t know how else to do it. I didn’t originate the bill in this form. 
The responsibility of selecting a site is a big responsibility. 

I think with the advice that we can get, not only from the committee 
but from other sources who have objec tive thoughts as to where this 
should be, I think with that we can make the proper selection. 

Chairman SALtTonstaLy, Well, you have named two of them. Per- 
haps it would be fair now if you have named two, to name all of the 
people you intended to select. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I don’t believe that should be done, sir. I would 
be delighted to tell the committee in closed session, but as far as the 
proposal is concerned, I don’t think it would be wise. 

I would like to say to the committee that what I have tried to do is 
to select men as members of this committee who come from States or 
locations who are not interested in the Academy being in their State. 

Senator Russeix. Is there any State that hasn’t manifested an 
interest in this Academy? Iam rather amazed to hear that. 

Secretary Tatzorr. In other words, we have Illinois, which is not 
particularly interested, and we have one that I have asked to join 
us from Illinois. 

New York is not interested, so I can ask a man from New York. 

Idaho is not interested, so I can ask a man from Idaho. 

Chairman Satronstaty. Mr. Secretary, may I ask one other line of 
question? As I read this bill, again having read it somewhat hastily, 
this would make the method of selection of candidates somewhat dif- 
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ferent than the method used for other academies. For instance, as 
I read this bill, assume that I select a number of candidates from 
Massachusetts, and we have 14 Congressmen in Massachusetts and 
another Senator. Assume that both Senators and the 14 Congressmen 
all make selections. 

As I read this bill, those people take an examination, and the high- 
est number, regardless of who they are or where their names may come 
from, will get the appointments; is that correct? 

Secretary Tatnorr. General Harmon has the detailed answers to all 
that. That has been a subject of great discussion. 

All I know is that we have andaiea it exactly after West Point and 
Annapolis. There will be an interim program for 2 or 3 years during 
which we will not have the full quota of students. 

I would rather have General Harmon explain that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Savronstaty. General Harmon can explain that. I 
noticed that as I read the bill. It seems to me this is a temporary 
method, then, and not a permanent method. The permanent method 
after you get the Academy built up will be 

Secretary Taxsorr. Exactly the way it is at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

Chairman Satronstatu. And it is a 4-year course. 

Secretary Tatnortr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Sauronstatu. The principal responsibility, then, of the 
Air Force Secretary, is one to select the site, and I assume as I read this 
bill, the Secretary of the Air Force will have the responsibility of ap- 
proving of the plans, and so on? 

Secretary Tautpotr. Yes. That hasn’t been provided, but I should 
imagine it 1s up to the Air Force, of course, to go ahead and build their 
own Academy. 

Chairman SALronstaLy. Shouldn’t that be included in some detail 
here in the bill? 

Secretary Tarzsorr. I wouldn’t know that, sir. The authority 
would be to prepare plans. 

Chairman SauroNstaLL. So you will prepare the plans and approve 
the plans, and the Academy will be built pursuant to contract arrange- 
ments by law? 

Secretary Tatrorr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SatronstaLu. So that the responsibility of the Secretary 
of the Air will really be that he will have the final decision as to the 
selection of the site and the building of the plant? 

Secretary Tatzort. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SatronstaLti. Drawing of the plans and the building of 
the Academy. 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SaLronstaLu. Now, on the selection of the site, would it 
not be of help to you if you had to make the decision alone, to make it 
independent of the commission, to have your approval agreed to by 
some other official, say the Secretary of Defense, the President, or some 
one? 

Senator Symrncron. Will the chairman yield? 

Chairman SauronstTatu. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. I think the Secretary said he had nothing to do 
with the bill. It seems to me it is a little difficult for him to admit to 
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you that he shouldn’t have the authority which the bill, which he has 
nothing to do with, has given him. 

Chairman Savronsrauu. I am trying to get his opinion as to what 
the wise thing to do is, whether that isn’t quite a job. 

Secretary Tagorr. It is quite a job, but I am not afraid of it, Mr. 
Chairman, and I think that anything that will delay this Academy 
will be serious. 

[ think that you will all approve of the committee that I appoint, 
and I will not, needless to say, go ahead except with the advice and 
counsel of the committee, if I appoint such a committee or commission. 

Chairman SauronstaLy. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, on that point I notice that the bill 
as originally drawn would probably have left the land acquisition 
under the restrictions of the act of September 28, 1951, which would 
have required the Air Force to come into agreement with the Com- 
mittees of Armed Services of the House and Senate on the acquisition 
of real estate, but the amendment in the House exempts that, and if 
you will turn to the committee print on page 4, it says: 


To acquire lands and rights pertaining thereto. 
And then in italics at lines 14, 15, and 16, it appears: 
Without regard to section 601, act of September 28, 1951. 


I merely want the record to show that for myself as the chairman 
of your Subcommittee on Real Estate and Military Construction, I 
heartily approve of that being in the bill, because, as one member of 
the Senate, I would not want to have the responsibility of coming into 
an agreement with the Secretary or any committee on the selection 
of a site for the Air Force Academy, as would be required if it were 
the normal purchase of real estate under other projects. 

As far as I am concerned, I don’t want to enter into that. I want 
to be perfectly free to present any interests I might want to for South 
Dakota, without any suggestion that I would have anything to do with 
the decision. 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Secretary why 
a temporary site and a permanent site. 

Secretary Tarsorr. While we are building the Academy at the 
permanent site, we want to prepare two classes and bring them on so 
when we open the Academy, we dont just open it with a freshman class, 
you see. 

Senator Henprickson. Won't that be rather costly to establish a 
temporary site and then pick out a permanent site later # 

Secretary Tarzorr. I don’t think it is comparable to the waste that 
you would have if you tried to open your Academy with nothing but 
a freshman class. 

Chairman Sarronstaty. Well, this bill, Mr. Secretary, following 
Senator Hendrickson’s point, limits the additional expe nditure to $1 
million for building up a temporary site. 

Secretary Tatporr. That is right. 

Senator Henpricxson. What do you do, then, with the tempor: ry 
site after you get the a manent site # 

Secretary Tatzorr, I don’t think we will spend much on a temporary 
site. It will go into one of our existing installations. There are sev- 
eral of them that could take it. 
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I don’t think we will spend $1 million. We may spend a quarter of 
a million, perhaps six hundred thousand, to set up classrooms and 
things of that kind, but if we do, it won’t be wasted money as might 
be the case at some isolated spot. 

Chairman SALTONsTALL. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, will you outline to the committee 
what vour role is in the selection of the site ? 

Secretary Tansorr. Well, sir, Senator Johnson, we had a committee 
which made a study and they have the complete file on over 365 
locations. 

Senator Jounson. Have they made any recommendations from those 
applications ¢ 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. How many recommendations have they made ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. They have boiled it down to seven spots, sir. 
Now, I have not seen that paper. It is in a safe. There is no sense 
in bringing it out until the time comes. 

Senator Jonnson. Who didthat? Did you have an impartial board 
that did that ¢ 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Who was on that board ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. General Harmon and General Spaatz. 

Senator JoHnson. Will you name the other three, please ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. General Harmon, General Clark, and Dr. Hop- 
per, associate professor of history at Harvard. 

Senator Jounson. So you received 365 proposals, and this impartial 
review board boiled it down to seven; is that correct / 

Secretary Tatvorr. Yes; that is as I understand it. 

Now, the new board, sir, the new committee that I will name, which 
will be five, is not bound by any of those selections, but they have the 
benefit of all of that data. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you anticipate that any of the members of the 
new committee will have served on the old committee ¢ 

Secretary Tatzorr. Two. 

Senator Jounson. General Spaatz. 

Secretary Tatsorr. And General Harmon. 

Senator Jounson. Is it your thought that you will approve the rec- 
ommendations of this new committee, this impartial board? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I will be surprised if I don’t accept their rec- 
ommendations. 

Senator Jounson. Have you ruled out any sites up to now? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir; in my own mind, sure. I mean, there 
are a lot of those sites, sir, that were brought in, that are 150 or 200 
miles from a town, and things of that kind. I am sure the new com- 
mittee will agree with the old committee that those are not to be 
considered. 

Senator Jounson. Have you ruled out any of the seven suggested by 
the old committee ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Have you selected any sites up to now ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir. I know some I like, but I have selected 
none. 

Senator Jounson. Would you mind telling the committee some of 
them you like. 
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Secretary Tatporr. I like one down near St. Louis. I like one down 
near Louisville, between Louisville and Cincinnati. I like two in 
Texas. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, that is reassuring. 

Secretary Tatporr. And I like one in Michigan, I like one in Colo- 
rado, I like one in California, I like one in Indiana. 

Senator Jounson. Have those sites been reviewed by this committee 
that considered all of them ? 

Secretary Taxsorr. I think all but one, or possibly two, of those. 
There is one I know they haven't. 

Senator Jounson. Did I understand vou to say that you like one 
down near Grapevine, Tex. ‘ 

Secretary Tatzorr. No; you didn’t understand me to say that. 

Senator Jounson. Have you ruled out one near Grapevine, Tex. ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I just said Texas. 

Senator JoHnson. Have you ruled out one near Grapevine, Tex. * 

Secretary Tatsorr. How could I rule it out, sir? 

Senator Jounson. I am not asking you how. I am asking you if 
you did. 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Have you ruled out San Antonio? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir; or Texoma. 

Senator Jounson. I want to read into the record, and ask the Sec- 
retary’s comment on an Associated Press article purporting to quote 
the Secretary on the recent visit that he made us in Texas, which 
appeared in the Dallas News on February the 13th: 

San Antonio, Tex. (AP).—Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott Friday night 
“kidded” about Grapevine as a proposed site for the Air Force Academy and said 
that he wasn’t impressed by what was supposed to be a lake when he flew over 
that area. 

He also referred jokingly to the elaborate prospectus sent in by Amon G. Carter, 
of Fort Worth, for the Grapevine location. 

Talbott also ruled out Randolph Air Force Base, of San Antonio, as a possible 
site for the Academy, the San Antonio Express managing editor, Bill Bellamy, 
reported. 

“We'll start from scratch wherever the Academy is located—we'll start with 
a clean slate,” said the 59-year-old Cabinet member who spent the day in San 
Antonio looking over Randolph, Lackland AFB, Kelly AFB, Brooks AFB, and 
Camp Stanley. 

Asked by Bellamy if this ruled out Randolph, the Secretary replied, “Definitely, 
Randolph is out. What would we do with the current training program at 
Randolph? If the Air Academy was put there we would then have to build 
another Randolph.” 

Talbott continued, “The site selected will be one without a single building as we 
have a wonderful master plan to follow in creating the Academy.” 

Of all the San Antonio area sites, Talbott had the most praise for Camp Stanley, 
which belongs to the Army, as a possibility. Along on the whirlwind tour with 
him was Lt. Gen. Hubert Harmon of San Antonio, who is a member of Talbott’s 
selection committee. 

After revealing the jolt to San Antonio’s hopes of landing the Academy, which 
Randolph had been a heavy favorite, Talbott discussed several other sites to be 
considered. 

Particularly did his eyes light up, when discussing the natural beauty and 
possibilities of Madison, Ind. 

Talbott insisted that politics would play no part in his selection. 


Would you care to comment on the accuracy of that article, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes; I would be delighted to. I didn’t go down 
to that State of Texas—I wish I hadn’t gone to Texas—— 
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Senator Jounson, It would have been fine if you had gone. I wish 


you hadn’t talked. 


Secretary Tatsorr. Let me tell you what they did to me. 

Senator Jounson. Who? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Your brother Texans. 

Senator Jounson. What brother Texans? Let’s get specific now. 
Are you talking about the the newspaper people ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. Get ahead of Tex— 

Senator Jonson. Are you talking about the newspaper people now # 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes. They had a meeting, and they said, “This 
is off the record.” 

Senator JoHNson. Who is “they”? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Fifteen of them down there. 

Senator Jonnson. I want to know who they are, and I want your 
comments on this article. Is this an accurate article? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead now. 

Secretary Tasorr. I will answer your question, but I am not going 
to comment on the article. You asked if it is an accurate article. I 

y, “No, sir.” 

Senator Jonnson. Well, what amused you so much about Mr. 
Carter’s proposal ? 

Secretary Tautnorr. I was asked to see Mr. Carter’s proposal. We 
were all chatting at dinner, and I said I flew over the site of Grapevine 
and there wasn’t as much water in there as there in this glass [ indicat- 
ing ],and yet they had a big painting—I said, “I am going up tomorrow 
and see whether there is water in it.” so I flew up there next d: ay, and 
the lake was filled up. Now, that was the extent of the conversation. 

Senator Jounson. Well, that wouldn’t rule it out then as the site, 
and you didn’t intend to leave that impression 

Secretary Tatzorr. Why, of course, I didn’t. 

Senator Jounson. Nor did you intend to leave the impression you 
had ruled San Antonio out? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. 

Senator Jounson. And the fact that General Harmon is a Texan 
on the committee wouldn’t necessarily rule Texas out ? 

Senator Case. It might. 

Senator Jounson. Well, now what about this Madison, Ind.? 

Does that look like a good site ? 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes. 

Senator JouNnson. That part of the story is accurate, then ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, I didn’t know that my eyes lit up. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that you would ob- 
ject to a provision in the bill that required approval of the committees 
in the House and Senate ? 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. So would I. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You would never get it, that’s all, Senator 
Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. Would you object to a ae in the bill that 
required the approval of the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Why? 
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Secretary Tatsorr. Delay. You are going to accept my judgment 

r the Air Forces judgment on it anyhow; it is my baby. If I am 
line to be responsible at all, I will take the responsibility. If I am 
not, then put it up to somebody else. Some individual has got to 
handle it. 

Senator Jounson. Would you object to a provision in the bill re- 
quiring the President’s approval ? 

Secretary Tarror. I talked to the President about this. I asked 
him if he wouldn’t let me come over and have him approve the thing, 
and he said, “Not on your life.” He said, ‘“This is your baby and you 
settle it. Get your Air Force fellows together, give it thorough con- 
sideration, and when you have made up your mind, go ahead and put 
it there.” 

Senator JonHnson. Since we have something to do with it and since 
we might want to consider the wisdom of putting a provision in the 
bill, would you mind answering my question whether you would 
object ? 

Secretary Tatgorr. Yes, sir 

Senator Jounson. Toa prov ision in the bill? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Oh, about the President ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tatgorr. Oh, certainly not, 

Senator Jounson. You would not, but you would as to the Secretary 
f Defense ? 

Secretary Tarorr. I don’t object. I just think it would cause a 
de 2 ay, Senator. 

ator Jonnson. Well, why would you delay it any more with the 
Secretary of Defense than you would with the President? You don’t 
object to a provision requiring the Presidential approval. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I either have the Pegpomeseaity or I don’t. If 
you want to put it to somebody else, O. K., but as far as I am con- 
cerned, if I approve it,O. K. If you want somebody else to approve 
it, O. K., name somebody else. Don’t put me on the bill. 

Senator Jonnson. I understood you had no objection to requiring 
the President's approving it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. The President doesn’t want that, sir. 

Senator Jonunson. I am not asking what the President wants. I 
am asking about your official position. 

Secretary Tatsorr. My official position is that I do not want the 
President put in that position. Therefore, I do not want him to 
be required by law to select the site. 

Senator Jonnson. Then it is fair to say that you want the final 
authority to make the selection yourself regardless of -—— 

Secretary Tarzorr. No, sir; no, sir. You can give that authority 
to anybody else you want, but if you are going to put me in it, in 
any way, then I won't be a part of it. Otherwise, give it to the Sec- 
retary of Defense or the Assistant Secretary for Manpower, or to 
anyone you want. 

Senator Jounson. To what extent would you consider the recom- 
mendations of the Board binding on you? 

Secretary Tateorr. You can’t make the Board binding. Suppos- 
ing I had four men and supposing it is an absolute split. Somebody 
has got to have the final decision. 
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Senator Jounson. Well, let’s assume that they all agreed that loca- 
tion X was the most desirable location. 

Secretary Tatsorr. What would you think? If I wouldn’t accept 
the unanimous selection of my committee, I am not fit to be in my job, 
you know that. 

Senator JoHnson. Then in your opinion if the recommendations 
of the committee are unanimous, that would be the site selected ¢ 

Secretary Tatzorr. I assume so; sure. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Sarronsraty. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russeii. Mr. Secretary, would you have any objection to 
a provision in the bill that would confine you in your choice to 6 or 7 
sites selected by a majority of the Board that you yourself will 
appoint ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. No; certainly not, sir. I don’t believe it is 
necessary, Senator, but I could have no objection to that, sir 

Senator Russeiy. Of course, it is not a question of any distrust 
of you or your capacity to make selection, but heretofore these com- 
mittees and the Congress have thrown a great many different safe- 
guards and standards around a procurement of this size. 

We are here authorizing a very considerable project completely in 
the dark without knowing where it is going to be or what it is going to 
cost. Asarule, we have a subcommittee here that carefully examines 
all of these land-acquisition programs. 

We have extensive hearings to authorize a project in which the 
departments come in with a breakdown of just what they are going 
to build and the nature of the buildings, the cost of them, very 
detailed plans. 

In this case, the Congress is making about the widest blanket author- 
ization of a project of this nature that I have ever seen before this 
committee in my tenure here. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Senator Russell, this bill was prepared by the 
former administration. We had nothing to do with it. When I came 
in, this was the way the bill was lined up. 

The only thing that I fear, and the only thing that I want to guard 
against. if it is possible, is the delay if this bill has to go back to the 
House for rearrangement. I would just like to see the bill get 
through. I have no objection to a great many of these things, but 
I would j just hate to see the bill del: vyed. 

Senator Russrtx. I might say, for your information, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that I did not always agree with every detail of the former 
administration. I, on occasion, differed with them on a number of 
things relating to the armed services and in other fields. 

Secretary Tarsorr. I should have said “before I came here.” 

Senator Russert. I am a little surprised that you would urge that 
as a reason why the committee should approve this bill out of hand, 
when we have got the new look. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You misunderstood me, Senator. 

All I mean is we had nothing to do with the preparation of this 
bill. 

Senator Case. I think that was the inference clearly intended by 
his reference to that. He was trying to disassociate himself from any 
specific terms in the bill designed to give him any particular power. 
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Senator Russretz. I was not considering the legislation at all from 
an “ad hominem” standpoint. I was considering the policies that 
we usually follow here in the committee. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, when do you think it would be possible for the 
committee to get some idea of the plans for this Academy? It has 
been tossed about for a long time. I assume the prior administration 
has probably drawn some plan. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We had some master planning, but you see the 
plans all have to be submitted to the committee, the construction plans, 
before we get our appropriation. 

Senator SarronsraLL. Would the Senator yield for this remark ? 

Senator Russeti. Oh, yes, indeed; I am always glad to yield to the 
distinguished chairman. 

Chairman SauronsTau. It is the Chair’s understanding that Gen- 
eral Harmon has the plans for the Academy and will discuss them 
as the next witness, and General Washbourne, too. 

Senator Russetxy. I am glad to hear that, because the point I was 
making was whether there was any objection to us putting in an over- 
all ceiling on this cost. We are going pretty far afield when they 
say, “You just draw the plans and appropriate for them bit by bit.” 
I would like to have some idea as to what the total cost would be. 

Chairman Savronsrau.. The Chair would say the Senator is en- 
tirely sound. 

Secretary Tausorr. Senator, I am thoroughly cognizant of that. 
I am mindful of all of that. 

One of the things that should govern the location of our Academy 
is that, if we can, we ought to put it near an airfield because we will 
need one. 

Now, by “near,” I mean 10 or 15 miles. There are a great many of 
these things. 

We cannot get an accurate cost on this—I mean actual estimates. 
We have prepared master plans, and some detailed plans, and we are 
pretty safe, so our men say, at the $145,000,000 estimate over a 5-year 
period. This figure includes an airfield; and a lot of housing and so 
forth, that we may be able to obviate in the selection of the site. 

Senator Russety. That is one question that I intended to propound, 
as to whether or not the fact that there were some facilities available 
on which the Government had already constructed at considerable 
cost will be taken into consideration in selection of this site. 

Secretary Ta.zorr. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Russeii. Because some of us have been concerned about 
the fact that we have a great many facilities that seemed to us to be 
at least partly usable have been disregarded on occasion, not only by 
the Air Force, but by other agencies of the Defense Department, that 
would go off and build an entirely new one. 

Now the airfield of course is not the primary purpose of this 
Academy. I think that is a misapprehension that is very prevalent 
about the country. 

This is an educational institution primarily, and the men will get 
their detailed and intensive air training very soon after they have 
graduated. They will undoubtedly have some flying experience. 

Secretary Ta.porr. You are right. 

Senator Russei,. Have you given any thought to the policy that 
would be followed in handling the many requests that sites be 
examined ? 
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I was somewhat am: we to hear that there was any State from which 
you didn’t have at least 25 or 30 sites, unless it happened to be Rhode 
Island. I don’t guess ed have enough room up there for that many, 
but the people in my part of the world seem to be very desirous of 
being considered for this. Are you going to reexamine any of those 
that were examined by the prior board 

Secretary Taporr. Prob: ably we will. There are a great many sites 
that you could rule out just from a map, Senator. I think the only 
State that we have that has given three good sites is the State of Texas. 
Three isthe maximum that we had from one State. 

Senator Russetx. I am sure from that statement that you haven't 
personally examined the many suggestions I have sent you from the 
State of Georgia, Mr. Secretary. 

But do you intend to propose the standards that this commission 
will follow, or are you going to leave them an absolutely free hand 
in fixing their own standards? 

Secretary Tarsorr. I think we will discuss it, but they will have 
an absolute free hand to make their own decision on every criteria 
that might affect the selection. 

Senator Russet. Is it contemplated that there will be any regional 
or geographic limitations put on as to whether these sites will be con- 
sidered that have been submitted ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. No; I don’t believe so. I think some may auto 
matically—if you consider Limestone, in northern Maine, for example. 
where we have had such terrific snows all winter, it just eliminates 
itself. Other than that, I don’t think there is any limitation. 

Senator Russett. How much staff will this Commission have? 
Has that been discussed ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No; they will use an Air Force staff. They 
will go about in an Air Force plane. They will have what they need 
to function. 

Senator Russett. I am really trying to get at, Mr. Secretary, 
whether or not it is contemplated this Commission will in any wise 
follow the procedures of the prior Commission that went into this 
matter. 

The Commission itself didn’t go around, but I thought they did an 
excellent job of sending somebody to get some concept of each one of 
these sites so they would have information on which to base the pre- 
liminary screening and necessarily eliminate a thousand sites perhaps 
that have been suggested throughout the country. 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes. 

Senator Russeti. Do you contemplate they will follow somewhat 
the procedure the old Commission did ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I should imagine they will. 

Senator Russent. The one thing that has puzzled me, Mr. Secretary, 
you have announced only two members of the new Commission. Both 
of them of course would be eminently qualified to serve in that ca- 
pacity. They were both, I believe, on the old Commission, were they 
not ¢ 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sif. 

Senator Russeut. Why is it necessary to have this new Commission 
at all? Why can’t the work that was done by the old Commission 
serve as a criterion for selection. 
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Secretary Tatnorr. I felt that I would like to have three new men 
on this Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be my pleasure to put the names down of 
the other two men who are on this Commission, and pass them around 
the table. But I just don’t want to announce it for the press. 

Chairman Sa.ronsraty. There are two named in public, and there 
are two other names? 

Secretary Taxporr. Yes. 

Senator Russetx. That will be made public in due course, I assume. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes; there will be three more. I have tried to 
get a third man. 

Senator Russet... I am not unduly curious as to the personnel of 
the Commission, unless the other members of the committee want it. 
Chairman Savronstaty. May the Chair interrupt the Senator? 

Secretary Tatsorr. If it wouldn’t help much, let’s don’t do it. 

Chairman SarronstaLu. The Chair would like to put it up to the 
members of the committee. Would they like to have these names 
passed around now just to observe, without being made public, or 
would they not? 

Senator Jounson. When do you plan to make it public? If you 
are going to make them public tomorrow or the next day—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. We will make them public, sir, when the bill is 
slone d by the President. and not before then. 

Chairman Satronstaty. Would the members of the committee 
like to see those names or not ? 

Senator Symrncton. Mr. Chairman, I am quite Worred about this 
whole picture, too, and I can see how some of the other members of 
the committee might be worried. 

I would like to congratulate Secretary Talbott on getting some- 
thing that I tried for a long time to get and failed, and that was an 
Air Academy for the United States. 

I am very worried that I hear one of the members of his committee 
or director of his operations has committed himself. I have a letter 
from a prominent citizen in my State stating that General Harmon 
has committed himself to a particular State. 

Senator Jounson. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Yes: I W il] be glad to yield. 

Senator Jounson. Isn’t the Senator somewhat premature in con- 
gratulating the Secretary? He hasn’t got anything yet. 

Senator Symrneton. He has got a bill passed through one of the 
Houses, and he has the approval of the President of the United States 
who, I have read in the papers—I don’t know whether it is true—has 
his ideas with respect to where the Academy should be. 

He certainly is a lot further along with it at this stage than I was 
ever able to get, and getting back to what I was saying, as I understand 
it, General Harmon, based on a letter I have had from a prominent 
citizen of my State, has expressed his conviction that this Air Academy 
should go to a particular State. ; 

Senator Cooper. Site or State? 

Senator Symincron. Particular State. I think we ought to get all 
this business out on the table so that we know who is on the committee 
and what the plans are, or we ought to postpone the hearing until we 
as a committee decide what we think the rules should be. 
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This letter I have received worries me a great deal. I hope there 
is nobody from Missouri on the committee, based on what the Secre- 
tary said about the way he was choosing the committee, and I think 
it is just as important to have all the names as it is to have one or two 
names. 

Chairman Savronstatt. The Chair would respectfully state 
that 

Secretary Tatnorr. May I say to Senator Symington——- 

Chairman Savronsraty. Mr. Secretary, the Chair would respect- 
fully state that so far as the names are concerned, the names of the rest, 
if the committee in executive session votes that it wants to ask you to 
present those names, you will do so. The Chair believes it would be 
wise to stop this discussion at the present time in a public hearing 
regarding possible names of the Commission, and we will proceed. 

If the committee votes, in executive session, to ask you to present 
the names, then you will do it. Otherwise, I think we will get into a 
discussion which would be unfortunate at a public hearing where we 
are using private names. Ifthe committee approves of that action, let 
us proceed along another line of questioning. Senator Russell. 

Senator Russeri. Mr. Chairman, I stated when I was interrupted 
that I had no undue curiosity to know who the other three members 
of the Commission were. I can understand why other members of the 
committee might be very desirous of seeing them. Iam confident that 
whatever the reason the sites in my State might be eliminated, it won't 
be on account of some members of the Commission being from that 
State. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you stated, I believe, that you thonght at least 

600 graduates ought to be turned out of this institution each year. 

Secretary Tarporr. Yes, sir. 

Senator RussetL. That would involve a student body of not more 
than 8,600, anyhow. 

Secretary Tatnor. Two thousand six hundred. 

Senator Russert. Because you eliminate a great many of them, 
of course, in that first year. $125 million has been mentioned. Do 
you think it is going to be necessary to spend that much money for 
an educational institution for 2.600 men ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is the estimate. 

Senator Russriz. Have any detailed plans been brought to your 
attention for this institution ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. I have looked over the master plans. I haven’t 
gone into the detailed plans, sir. 

Senator Russerit. Are they going to be brought to the attention 
of this committee, the master plans? Are we going to be permitted 
to see that ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. We have a master plan, sir, but the master 
plan is subject to change on account of the topography of the land 
where we finally make our selection. 

I feel that the plans have to be submitted to the Appropriation 
Committees, and they will have time to study all the detail on that 
as it comes along. 

Senator Russet,. Yes, I am well aware of that, and I happen to 
be a member of the Appropriations Committee, and the subcommittee 
that will handle this appropriation, but I found that in times past 
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the Appropriations Committee only considers the estimates before 
them. 

There is a natural tendency there to think that this is all the 
money that is involved, whereas we on occasion have facilities which 
take 6 to 8 years to build, and we will get the appropriation estimates 
over a number of years, and it will run into a considerable total. 

That is the only reason I was concerned about some oe in 
the bill as to the total amount that could be expended. I don’t want 
to be penurious in this matter. 

I want the Air Force to have an Academy of which we can all 
be proud, as we are of our other two great service schools, but I am 
always rather dubious of an open-end authorization that has no limit 
at all other than what the Appropriations Committees might give over 
a long period of years. 

Mr. Secretary, what would you think about a provision in this 
bill which would permit as many as 20 or 25 percent, or as high a 
total as 20 or 25 percent of the graduates of all of our other service 
institutions, Air, Navy, and Army, to make a new selection of the 
branch of their service at the time of graduation ¢ 

Secretary Tatzorr. I don’t think that would be wise, in my opinion. 
They might do it after the expiration of a year or 2 years, but we 
start in with our boys to train them for the air and all the seiences 
of the air. Our boys shouldn’t go to another Academy. I think 
their curriculum—I think General Harmon could give you better 
detail on this. 

Senator Symrneron. Would the Senator ask that question again ? 

Senator Russet. How about the integration of the services, Mr. 
Secretary’ One of the ve ry benefits that 1 hoped would be derived 
from such a program would be the fact that men who were trained 
primarily in the air might choose ground service, that is, those who 
might have been trained primarily on the ground service might choose 
air service, because we are trying to do something to coordinate these 
three den ps artments of defense and bring them together, and it seemed 
to me it would be exceedingly helpful if some percentage of your 
graduating classes were given the right to change services after they 
had graduated. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I think a percentage of those graduates might be 
all right as long as it didn’t take too many of your specialists. 

Senator Russeii. They all have been cut in the same mold at the 
time that they graduate. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think others could answer the question more 
intelligently than I can. 

Senator Russe.i. To my mind it is highly desirable. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to associate myself with that 
thought. I think it is a very fine, constructive thought. I don’t 
know about the percentage, but the thought itself. 

Senator Russeiv. It seems to me it would do a great deal to break 
down this complete ignorance, abysmal ignorance on occasion of one 
department as to the basic training in the others, and it has forced us 
to pay a high cost where we have all three branches of the service 
operating. 

I think it would be extremely helpful to have men in the other 
services who know something about the ones of which they are not 
actually a member. We saw it all through the World War IT. 
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We had to educate them in quick service training, and while we did 
a magnificent job, I think that we could have avoided a lot of the 

confusion and perhaps a good deal of the loss if we had had a better 
understanding in each service of the operations of the other. I don’t 
believe I have any other questions. 

Chairman Sartonstauy. Thank you, Senator Russell. I think Sen- 
ator Case has some questions, and I think Senator Hunt has some 
questions. Have you, Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunr. Just one is all. 

Chairman SALtTonsTauu. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I was just disturbed a little bit by 
the portion of Dr. Hannah’s statement where he spoke of his change 
in conviction with respect to the use of graduates from civilian col- 
leges and universities in its relation to what is now happening to the 
boys who are now completing some of those courses where they have 
expected that they would at least get a Reserve commission. 

Is the policy of the Air Force now in withholding commissions from 
some of these boys who have been taking training through Reserve 
courses, expecting to get commissions, due to the expectation of get- 
ting this Academy ? 

Secretary TaxBorr, No. 

Senator Case. What is it due to, size of the Air Force? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Size of the Air Force and the budget limitation. 
We will probably get it straightened out, but it has been very compli- 
cated and troublesome. 

Senator Case. I received a letter yesterday from the father of a boy 
who has selected his courses with a view to getting a commission in 
the Air Force, and now after he has done that, he feels that the con- 
tract more of less was breached by the Government. 

Secretary Tatnotr. We are trying to straighten all of those out. 
General Hershey is in on it and the whole group. 

Senator Casr. In any event, there is no connection between that 
and the expectation that you get an officer group for the Academy ? 

Secretary Tatgorr. No, sir. 

Senator Case. One other question. I notice that earlier you made 
a statement something like this, that a place of 150 or 200 miles from 
a town would be out. What do you mean by a “town”? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Well, I think that you would want your 
Academy near a city or near a place where the families can stay, a 

lace the boys can go into where there is some sort of community life. 
I don’t know how close it has to be. That depends upon the roads 
and the accommodations; 50 miles, 100 miles, something of that kind. 

I don’t know, it might be 30 miles. 

Senator Case. There wouldn’t be many places that would be 150 or 
200 miles from a town, but I was wondering what population you had 
in mind in speaking of a town. 

Secretary TaLsorr. Ten thousand population, or some such popula- 
tion. I don’t know what it should be. There are one or two beautiful 
sites, but way out in the mountains. 

Senator Case. Don’t you think it ought to be some place that would 
be less than 150 miles to a town of at least 10 000? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes. 

Chairman Sauronstat.. Are you through, Senator Case? 


42962—34 5 
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Senator Casg. Yes. 

Chairman SALtronsTaLL, Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Secretary, you seemingly don’t mind accepting 
= responsibility of being the final voice in designating this site, but 

I don’t imagine that you “really expect or appreciate that particular 
lot. 

Secretary Tatpotr. I certainly do not. 

Senator Hunt. You have in mind four members of your Commis- 
sion, but one, as I understand it, you have not been able to decide upon. 

Secretary Taxzorr. I received a wire from the fifth man this morn- 
ing stating he won’t be back until the 11th of March. I know that 
this man has heavy business duties, and therefore I would say he is 
not available before the Ist of April to do any work. Therefore, I 
have held the thing up on appointing the fifth man. He is a man 
from Iowa. 

Senator Jounson. Will the Senator yield there? Does that elimi- 
nate Iowa ? 

Secretary Tatzotr. I am trying to get these men from States which 
are not really contending for this Air ‘Academy. New York has never 
mentioned it. I haven't mee . a location ae New York. Some 
little group up at Syracuse, or Troy, may have some ideas, but I 
haven't heard from them. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt, I don’t want to interrupt you, but 
I do want to clarify this. Mr. Secretary, if you appoint a man from 
Iowa 

Secretary Taxzorr. It doesn’t mean that you eliminate the State; 
certainly not, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. I got that impression from you. 

Secretary Taxvorr. I am trying to do it, but I didn’t say I am 
doing it. 

Senator Jounson. And the fact that a member of the board might 
be from Texas wouldn’t necessarily eliminate Texas. 

Secretary Tatporr. No, but don’t you think, Senator Johnson, that 
if I put a man on from Texas and he starts in to boost Texas, it sort of 
makes him not very objective in the thoughts of 

Senator Jounson. Is that the situation? Is General Harmon 
doing it? 

Secretary Tarsorr. No. Senator Symington says that General 
Harmon has made his selection. If he has, he hasn’t told me. 

Senator Casr. Further than that, I understood General Harmon 
married a girl from Wyoming. 

Senator Hunt. I don’t know why it was necessary that the Senator 
from South Dakota bring that out here. I thought everything was 
going along fine. 

Senator Casr. The daughter of a very fine and former distinguished 
Member of the Senate, Senator Kendrick. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Secretary, I have been trying to turn over in 
my_mind something that is going to harass those making the final 
decision on the selection of:a site: I am wondering if it would delay 
you too much to get your Commission appointed, and with all of the 
data that has already been collected over a period of years, I can’t 
see that further investigation would disclose additional information— 
the responsibility would be shifted from your shoulders, from the 
shoulders of the President and from everybody’s shoulders—why 
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couldn’t you get your Commission appointed, have them select a site 
and write it into your bill? 

Secretary Ta.sorr. I have no objection. 

Senator Hunt. Then it would be the responsibility of the Congress. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Wait a minute. Who are you going to appoint 
and how long is it going to take to do it? All of these things just 
delay it. 

Senator Hunr. That is the question I suggested to you, if it wasn’t 
going to take too long for your Commission to make their decision. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I don’t think it ought to take—how long do you 
want it to take? 

Senator Hunt. I should think that from all the information you 
have already cathered, the data you have available, 10 days or 2 weeks. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think it could be settled very promptly. 

Senator Hunt. Ten days or two weeks, your Commission could come 
up with a decision. Then write in in the bill, and it is open and 
aboveboard, and everybody could see it and every Member of the 
Congress would have a gy yore! in locating that Academy. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Well, if everybody has that responsibility— 
all I want to do is get an Air F orce Academy. 

Senator Hunt. Can you see any object ion to that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir, I think it will delay it and delay it 
seriously. 

Senator Hunt. You don’t think your Commission can report then 
in 10 days or 2 weeks? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Before the bill is passed ? 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. You will never get a bill. You will never 
get a bill. 

Senator Hunr. What makes you think you wouldn’t get a bill? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Because I think there would be too much con- 
tention upon the location. 

Senator Hunt. I think your judgment is in error on that point, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, maybe it is in error. I am in error ona 
good many things, Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. That is all the questions I have. 

Chairman Sauronsratu. Are there any further questions by any 
member of the committee? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I have a question. 

Chairman Sattronstauu. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, it was mentioned awhile ago that 
only 44 percent of the class gr: aduating from the Military Academy 
of West Point in 1944 is now in the service. I think that is due partly 
at least to what I would call careless selection. 

Could you make a suggestion, or could any of your staff, as to some- 
thing that could be written in here with reference to these nominees? 
Whi: at do you think about them being required to give their word in 
writing that they have definitely selected a military career for their 


life profession. 
Secretary Tatzorr. I am not expert enough to answer that. I don’t 


know. 
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Senator Stennis. Do you have any estimates, then, as to the annual 
operating force? Has there been any estimate made of the annual 
operating force of the institution ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We can get that from West Point. I imagine 
they would operate at a cost of just about West Point’s operations. 

Senator Srennis. How much instruction will there be? You said 
it must be near an airfield or an airbase. By the way, did you mean 
an airbase, or just an airfield? 

Secretary Taunorr. Airfield. I think General Harmon as he goes 
through his testimony, which is rather long, will give you that. 

Senator Srennis. I am not going to try to pin you down on what 
you have said here about the selection of these bases, but I have under- 
stood that all these areas of the Nation were going to have a con- 
sideration with reference to this matter, and the one that came up 
with the best answer to your problem was the one that would be 
selected. 

But from what you say, I get the idea that a great deal has been 
excluded already, and the thing has already narrowed down to a few 
sites. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, you see, I didn’t go through that selection 
before. I have gone to a lot of these sites for my own information 
because I want to be sure I know, too, and I am continuing to sea 

these locations. Of course, Senator, when you sit down with a map, 
there are a lot of these things that are eliminated. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I am sure of that. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Now, just let me give you an example. One 
of the sites I went out to see on Sunday has over 100 farms. They 
say that 35 of those farms will have to be taken by condemnation. 
There are a lot of highways through there. 

The delay and how long it would take us to get in to that site, I have 
no idea, and there are a good many other things about it that are not 
particularly attractive. ‘There are some marshlands, and so forth, 
but there is a big site. I think your committee, after looking it over 
and finding another site with different conditions, would eliminate 
that. Therefore you can eliminate a lot of these by study. 

Senator Stennis. I can understand that. Let me put the question 
this way. Any site anywhere near approaching what is suitable is 
still going to be considered, is that right , 

Secretary Tatsorr. Certainly. We have got data on 365. That isa 
lot of oe, and eve ry one of those is be ing and will be reviewed. Be- 
cause I have been over the list pretty well myself. 

Senate Srennis. Or any other that might show up? 

Secretary Tatrorr. Certainly. 

Senator Srennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Savronstats. Thank you, Senator Stennis. Senator 
Cooper. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Secretary, I think we have gotten a little far 
afield from the original purpose of creating an academy. Senator 
Stennis and Senator Case both raised the point that 44 percent after 
their short time in the service had resigned. 

Eaai’ t one of the purposes of est: blishing this academy to secure boys, 

hen they go into college, with a view that you will get a better service 
waa in the Air Corps? 
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Secretary Tazorr. I think you would get a much better service 
record. 

Senator Coorrr. As bad as 44 percent may be, don’t you believe it 
would be much worse if the personnel came out of a regular training 
college? 

Secretary Taxsorr. Much. 

Senator Cooprr. It has been said that with the attractions in civilian 
life it is hard to get qualified people from civilian colleges. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Yes. 

Senator Cooper. Now, to turn to the site, I would just like to say for 
myself I think my own view is the things we have talked about this 
morning indicate how bad it would be if we were trying to select a 
site. I might also say that I don’t think it is appropriate for the Secre- 
tary at this time to be pinned down about the site, when the purpose of 
this board is to act objectively in the selection of the site. 

If you select a new commission, that commission will review all of 
the proposals that are made for the location, and that commission will, 
I assume, set up certain requirements that will put national interests 
over local and State interests. Have any such requirements been estab- 
lished now? Could you name any of them? 

Secretary Tarsorr. No. I would rather not go into the criteria. 

Senator Cooper. They will establish the criteria ? 

Secretary Tatzotr. Oh, there is weather, labor availability, water 
connections, fuel oil, a whole list of them, and each place is rated on 
that basis. 

Senator Coorrr. I think you pointed out that it is important that 
someone, perhaps you as the Secretary of the Air Force, have the 
final decision, because there may be disagreement within the commis- 
sion itself. 

Secretary Tatsorr. As Senator Russell or Senator Johnson said, I 
don’t want this responsibility, but I think that the Secretary of the 
Air Force should assume it, if that is the way the bill is presented. 

I personally don’t want to do it at all, of course, because I am subject 
to criticism. I can’t win; I can’t win. 

Senator Casr. That is an understatement, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Coorrr. Someone must make the decision. Someone must 
assume the responsibility. I think your statement is a good statement. 

Chairman SautronstatL. Are you through, Senator Cooper ? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Chairman Sartonstati. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrnoton. Mr. Chairman, I would again like to congratu- 
late Secretary Talbott on the efforts that he has made to get an Air 
Academy. I think he has done a better job than any of his prede- 
cessors, even though he hasn’t yet got it. 

I notice that West Point was founded in 1802 before the war with 
England of 1812. I notice the Naval Academy was founded in 1845, 
before the Civil War. Before that time we practically had no stand- 
ing army at all. 

‘Today we have millions and millions of men in uniform. In my 
opinion, the failure to have an Air Force has cost us incredible amounts 
of treasure and of blood in recent wars, and I hope that, regardless 

of where the site goes, we have an Air Force today. 
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Just prior to World War II, the Air Force had some 25,000 people 
in it. Within a space of a very few years, 3 or 4, it grew from 25,000 
to 4 million. I think it is a sad commentary that we have delayed 
this long in getting an Academy. 

I believe that Secretary Talbott has stated for the record, and I 
would like the record to show, that he doesn’t want this job and he 
has taken it after asking President Eisenhower to take it; that the 
latter refused it and said he thought Secretary Talbott ought to do it. 
I think the record should show that. 

I was sorry that the discussion got into particular sites. As a 
matter of interest, I have a statement here from one of my constitu- 
ents objecting to the fact that he praised a site in the great State of 
Texas, so apparently his disinclination on a particular site has nothing 
to do with his feelings toward that great State, even though it didn’t 
sit too well with my constituent. 

As long as the question of sites did come up, I would like to ask 
General Harmon, or rather I would like to ask the Secretary to be 
sure that all the members of this committee do approach it from an 
objective standpoint. 

It seems to me that if General Harmon has committed himself to 
a particular site, that fact ought to be known for the record, ought to 
be put ontherecord. I might say that I have known General Harmon 
and his brothers for many years. I know of no finer family. that have 
given more to the country than they have. That is all I have to say, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SavronstaLL. Thank you, Senator. 

Are there any further questions Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The next witness, and we will have time I hope for one more witness, 
or for a start. The Chair would like to say to the members of the 
committee that General Hull is coming here at 2 o’clock this afternoon 
in executive session on a far eastern matter. He has to leave town 
tomorrow, and this is the only time, I understand, he can come. 

The Chair has called a session of the committee at 2 o’clock in this 
room for the purpose of talking and meeting with General Hull. 

Our next witness is General Harmon, special assistant to the Chief 
of the Air Staff on academy matters, who will discuss in detail the 
plans for the Academy. 

General Harmon, before you start, the Chair has received a request 
from Senator Earl C. Clements of Kentucky, who wanted to appear 
here, but was held up and couldn’t appear, to put a statement of his 
in the record. If there is no objection, the Chair will put into the 
record after the testimony of the witnesses from the Department this 
morning the testimony of Senator Clements of Kentucky and also a 
statement of William Doyle, chairman of the Aeronautics Committee, 
the American Legion. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
That will be done. 

General Harmon, you have quite a long prepared statement which 
is before each member of the committee. Would you prefer to have 
that statement put in the record at this point and then perhaps dis- 
cuss more informally some of the problems, or would you prefer to 
read your statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. H. R. HARMON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 
AIR FORCE ACADEMY MATTERS 


General Harmon. Mr. Chairman, I think my full statement is pretty 
well covered in the briefing you have in this document here on the 
notes, but I have about a 214-page briefing of my statement, if you 


lm 


would care to have me read that, which would probably save quite a 
little time. 

Chairman SatronstaLt. Then you prefer just to do that, or would 
you prefer to have the whole technical statement put in? 

General Harmon. I would like to have the whole statement put in 
the record. 

Chairman Satronstatu. Well, without objection, that will be done. 

(The prepared statement submitted by General Harmon follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LT. Gen. H. R. Harmon, SpectaAL ASSISTANT FOR AIR Force 
sae 


ACADEMY MATTERS, ON H. R. 5337 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Armed Services Committee; I shall outline 
to you our plans for an Air Force Academy when and if authorized by Congress 
and to take up, section by section, the bill before you, H. R. 5337. 

In establishing and operating the proposed Air Force Academy, we intend, 
quite naturally, to look for much of our initial guidance to the two existing 
Academies. In this, we will perforce lean more heavily on West Point than on 
Annapolis. The bill we are considering establishes the Air Academy under the 
laws pertaining to the Military Academy. 

Under the West Point laws, our course of instruction will be of 4 years’ dura- 
tion leading to a baccalaureate degree. We plan to use the same general organi- 
zational structure as at West Point. Our Academy will be headed by a Super- 
intendent with two principal assistants. A dean of faculty will be responsible for 
academic instruction. A commandant of cadets is to have direct charge of the 
student body and conduct the airmanship training program. 

The pay and allowances of cadets at West Point and midshipmen at Annapolis 
are the same, and we, of course, would come under the same provisions of law 
in this respect. 

As at West Point and Annapolis, we propose to establish and enforce the 
highest standards of loyalty, integrity, and patriotism, and to motivate our 
cadets to a lifetime of service in the Armed Forces. 

While we shall place considerably less emphasis on drills of the foot soldier 
than at the Military Academy, we believe that all Air Force officers should 
understand the rudiments of infantry training. Weplan also to use the same gen- 
eral disciplinary system as at West Point. 

From all of this, it is apparent that in many concepts and procedures we will 
parallel quite closely the existing service academies. We do not intend, how- 
ever, to follow either of them blindly. To do so would, in many particulars, 
violate the mission and requirements of the Air Force. As Annapolis trains 
for the Navy; so West Point trains for the Army. Our mission is to train for 
the Air Force. 

We propose that our graduates shall be air-faring men in the fullest sense; 
air-minded and air-experienced. As I shall bring out later, work in and around 
aircraft, in the maintenance shops and hangars, and in actual flying will com- 
mence as soon as the cadet enters the Academy and continue throughout the 
4 years. 

It is apparent that we will differ from West Point and Annapolis primarily 
in what we teach, that is to say, in our academic curriculum and in our specialized 
service training. 

We are aware that our planning and our decisions in this matter constitute a 
serious responsibility. Fortunately, in approaching this problem, we have been 
hampered by no established customs or traditions, no preconceived ideas; no 
vested interests. All along, the people working on this project have enjoyed a 
free hand an an open mind. 

The foundation of our academic curriculum was laid by a group of civilian 
educators and Air Force officers assembled for the purpose at the Air University 
in 1948. Since that time, it has been the subject of constant study with numer- 
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our adjustments and refinements. From the civilian educator’s point of view, 
the proposed curriculum in its present form has been studied and endorsed by 
selected professors at Stanford University ; Columbia University, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

All of the armed services recognize that in the academic field an officer’s 
education must include a broad coverage of both the social sciences and the 
technical sciences. This is reflected in the courses of instruction at West 
Point and Annapolis and in our own proposed curriculum. 

Under the heading “Social sciences,” we propose to give courses in English, 
history, geography, philosophy, psychology, military history, military law, eco- 
nomics, government, international relations, and foreign languages. 

In developing these courses we have had time and opportunity to integrate 
them horizontally as well as vertically. By that I mean a logical progression 
through the 4 years in the subjects relating to history and governments and, at 
the same time, a parallel presentation of the literature of the time. 

Our technical-science courses are all related to the field of aeronautics. In 
presenting these subjects we plan to relate each physical law, theory, or principle 
to its practical application in aircraft or aircraft equipment. We feel that this 
will prove stimulating and meaningful. It will bridge the gap between theory 
and practice. 

The first 2 years are devoted to what might be called the tools of the trade: 
Mathematics, chemistry, and pliysics. 

In the third or junior year, we will go into mechanics, mechanics of materials, 
and electrical engineering, including basic electronics. In the senior year, ther- 
modynamics, jet propulsion, aerodynamics, and aircraft design. 

With the time available, these science courses are as comprehensive and exact- 
ing as we can make them. We do not claim, however, nor should we try, to turn 
out finished aeronautical engineers. By comparison, we devote approximately 
1,600 hours to classroom and laboratory work in the technical subjects as com- 
pared with roughly 2,400 hours at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Nevertheless, we are assured that the course I have outlined will enable selected 
in from a year to a year and a half, earn a degree in aeronautical engineering. 
Considering the many other demands on an Air Force cadet’s time, we feel this 
is a sufficiently ambitious program in the technical field. 

I should like also to point out to the committee that in overall Regular 
officer procurement we hope for 50 percent Academy graduates. The remaining 
50 percent or roughly 600 per annum must come from civilian sources. We feel 
we can and should rely on this group for a large portion of our technical 
specialists. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to what we call our airmanship training program. 
As you will discern we use the term “airmanship” in a very broad sense to cover 
everything not included in the academic curriculum. We do this to emphasize 
air as the medium of the Air Force and in the belief that whatever a cadet does 
at the Academy, if he does it well, will contribute to his effectiveness in the Air 
Force after graduation. 

Under the airmanship program we plan four courses of instruction: Basic 
training, physical training, flying training, leadership training. 

The basic course is to cover the “ground,” or Army training essential to an 
air officer. It will include drills and ceremonies, marksmanship, practice 
marches, minor infantry tactics, and military hygiene. 

As to physical training, we propose to adopt the excellent system now in use 
at West Point. This is based largely on an intramural athletic program in which 
all cadets must participate in all of the common American sports—football, base- 
ball, basketball, and so on. Properly administered such a program serves many 
purposes—recreation, physical hardening, teamwork, esprit de corps, and 
leadership. 

Our proposed flying-training program is divided into three parts. The first, 
or indoctrination phase, will come during the first 2 months the cadet is at the 
Academy. He will be given a parachute and instructed in its use. He will be 
taken on local flights as a passenger and when not in the air will spend much 
of his time along the flying line; in the hangars, machine shops, operations office, 
and so forth. He will be taught how to clean and service aircraft, how to move 
them about on the ground and, in short, will have his introduction to the standard 
operating procedures of the Air Force. 

In the second phase of fiying training all cadets will take an aircraft observer's 
course. This course runs through the freshman, sophomore, and junior years. 
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It involves 355 hours of ground instruction and 171 hours of actual flying. On 
completing this course our cadets will be fully qualified in aerial navigation and 
aerial bombing and will receive their wings as aircraft observers. 

In the senior year all cadets will be given preliminary training as aircraft 
pilots. They will receive 50 hours of instruction in the air and an additional 
150 hours is allotted to the course for ground instruction 

Cadets who, in this preliminary pilot course, demonstrate the necessary aptitude 
will, on graduation, be sent on to the regular Air Force flying schools to complete 
their pilot training. 

I would like to explain here, Mr. Chairman, that because of the long periods of 
training involved, the normal practice of the Air Force is for students to specialize 
in only one phase of flying training. That is to say, some individuals are 
trained as pilots, others as aircraft observers. All of this, however, in Air 
Force terminology is flying training. I stress this because it is a more or less 
common mistake to think of flying training as meaning pilot training—and pilot 
training alone. 

Under present practices the basic course for all aircraft observers is aerial 
navigation. Having completed this course the individual may be assigned at 
once to a combat crew as navigator or he may go on and take additional special- 
ized training in such requirements as bombing, radar, interception, gunnery, 
et cetera. 

World War II combat crews were composed of individual specialists: pilot, 
navigator, bombardier, gunner, et cetera. 

Now there is an urgent need for individuals trained in two or more specialties. 
In World War II there were 10 officers and men in a B-17 crew; today a B—47, 
which is a much larger and faster airplane, has a crew of only 3. The cost and 
complexity of our heavy bombers has developed the need of an airplane com- 
mander who is responsible for the airplane as a whole and for the performance of 
“ach and every member of the crew. As such, he must be cross trained, that 
is to say he must be not only a pilot, but also an aircraft observer. The need 
for such cross training is highlighted also in certain new types of long-range, 
single-seater aircraft. Here the combat crew is one man. He, himself, must 
perform all the functions involved. 

To accomplish this multiple training—pilot, aircraft observer—requires about 
32 months. This includes 3 months in preflight school; 14 months for pilot train- 
ing; and 15 months for aircraft observer training. 

Under the flying-training program outlined for the proposed Air Academy, 
the equivalent of 20 months, or better than 60 percent, of this very important 
work will have been accomplished before the cadet graduates. He will have 
been fully trained and rated as an aircraft observer (navigator-bombardier) and 
partially trained as a pilot. Those who do not go on for further pilot training 
will be available for immediate assignment to combat crew positions. 

The fourth course under our airmanship program is leadership. Here again 
we propose to follow very closely the system developed at West Point. The 
course will be practical as well as theoretical. In the classroom, using the case 
system, cadets will learn the psychology of leadership. In their senior year 
as cadet officers and noncoms, and as coaches and managers of intramural 
athletic teams, they put it to practical application. Finally, we would like to be 
able to arrange with the Army and Navy for joint exercises in which juniors 
and seniors of all three Academies would participate each year. The more our 
youngsters are thrown together in their undergraduate years, the more effectively, 
as officers, will they serve the principles of integration. 

This, Mr. Chairman, completes my presentation of plans for the Academy 
when it is in full operation. Another important phase of our planning deals 
with how to get it started. 

If H. R. 5337 is passed during this session of Congress, we plan to activate 
the Academy at an interim site this summer or early fall. We plan to use as 
2n interim site one of our existing Air Force bases. Just which one will depend 
on the situation at the time. 

We would enter the first class in July 1955, a second class in July 1956. We 
would hope that by the summer of 1957 construction at the permanent site 
would be far enough along to permit us to move these two classes to the perma- 
nent site and to enter the third class there. 

We plan to start on a small seale and build gradually to full strength. The 
justification of an Academy is in the high caliber of its graduates. If we are 
to fulfill that promise, we must get off to the best possible start. We consider 
it essential in the critical formative years to stress quality, rather than quantity. 
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We plan to start the Academy with one small class of Air Force cadets— 
freshmen. 

Since we will have no upperclassmen to assist in the basic training and 
indoctrination of our first few classes, we plan to use in their stead young Air 
Force officers just out of flying school. These young officers will be selected 
from among graduates of civilian colleges as well as from West Point and 
Annapolis. Such a mixing of talent will contribute, we believe, to a broader 
viewpoint in our student body. 

For the first class we are planning on approximately 300 cadets; for the second 
class, 324. We expect that each subsequent class will be somewhat larger than 
the preceding one. However, beyond the first 2 years we cannot plan with any 
accuracy until after the interim site has been selected and until we know the 
progress of construction at the permanent site. Obviously, our overall strength 
from year to year will have to be kept within the limits of available housing 
und classroom facilities. 

This brings us to a consideration of the nomination, examination, and appoint- 
ment of Air Force cadets. When we reach full strength, these procedures will 
be exactly the same as for West Point, except that our entrance requirements 
will differ in some respects. 

In starting the Academy, however, H. R. 5337 recognizes the importance of 
a gradual buildup in cadet strength. It authorizes the Secretary during the 
first 6 years of operation to limit by competitive examination the number to be 
admitted each year. It further specifies that during this 6-year period the 
number of vacancies allotted to each State shall be proportionate to its repre 
sentation in Congress. 

In making appointments to the Air Academy under this law, we would proceed 
as follows: 

Our first step would be to determine the number to be admitted in the year in 
question. 

highty-five and one-tenth percent of that number would be allotted to Members 
of Congress—Senators and Representatives—the balance to other nominating 
authorities. We will be operating under West Point laws and 85.1 percent is the 
congressional share of the 2,496 spaces or cadetships at West Point. I use the 
term “congressional” here to apply only to Senators and Representatives from 
the 48 States. 

The vacancies allotted to Members of Congress would then be divided among 
the 48 States so that each State would receive a quota proportional to its repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

Obviously, such a division will result in fractional vacancies. We would have 
to adjust these over a period of several years so that in the end each State would 
receive its fair share of the total number of vacancies set up during this com- 
petitive period. 

Each Senator and Representative would nominate candidates in the same 
general manner as for West Point but without distinction as to principal or 
alternate. 

Within each State all candidates would compete among themselves for the 
vacancies allotted to the State and, again within each State, appointments would 
be made in order of merit as established by the competitive examinations. 

The remaining vacancies each year would similarly be divided proportionately 
among the other nominating authorities and these vacancies also, in each cate- 
gory, would be filled on a competitive basis. 

To illustrate how this would work, let us assume, as is planned, that for the 
first class we will admit 300 cadets: 85.1 percent of these 300 vacancies will be 
allotted to the 48 States; that number is 255. 

Now take the case of Alabama. Alabama has 2 Senators and 9 Representa- 
tives—a total of 11. The total number of Senators and Representatives is 531. 
Alabama’s representation is 2.07 percent of the total. Therefore, in this first 
vear Alabama would be allotted 2.07 percent of 255 vacancies; that number is 5. 

We hope that each of Alabama’s 2 Senators and 9 Representatives would nomi- 
pate not less than 4 candidates each year. In this case we would have in 
Alabama at least 44 young men competing for the 5 vacancies allotted to the 
State. The top five, assuming, of course, that they are in all respects qualified 
for admission, would be given the appointments. There would be no distinction 
between principal and alternate during the interim period. 

The same procedure would apply to each of the other States, to each Territory, 
to Puerto Rico, and, with slight modifications, to all other categories of candi- 
dates. The chart given on the last page of my statement shows the number of 
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vacancies that would be apportioned to each nominating source for the first 2 
years. 

This, Mr. Chairman, completes my discussion of plans. With your permission, 
I will turn now to the provisions of H. R. 5337. 

Section 1 gives the name of the act as the Air Force Academy Act. 

Section 2 provides for the establishment in the Department of the Air Force 
of a “United States Air Force Academy, for the instruction and preparation 
for military service of selected persons who shall be known us Air Force cadets.” 

Section 3 (a) provides for the Secretary of the Air Force to determine the 
location of the Academy at a place within the United States and authorizes 
him to establish an advisory commission. 

Section 3 (b) provides that following the selection of a location for the 
Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force may proceed with the acquisition of 
the property; with the preparation of plans for its development; and with the 
construction of the Academy at the site. 

The section is in four parts. 

Section 3 (b) (1) autnorizes the acquisition of land from other Government 
agencies without reimbursement, with the consent of such agencies. 

Section 3 (b) (2) authorizes the acquisition of land and rights pertaining 
thereto, or other interests therein, including the temporary use thereof, by 
donation, purchase, eachunge of Government-owned lands, or otherwise, without 
regard to section 601, act of September 28, 1951. 

This section 601 requires the heads of military departments to come into 
agreement with the Conimittee on Armed Services of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives as to the acquisition of real property when the cost 
is to be in eacess of $25,000, 

Section 3 (b) (8) authorizes the Secretary “to prepare plans, specifications, 
and designs, to make surveys and to do all other preparatory work, by contract, 
or otherwise, as he deems necessary or advisable in connection with the con- 
struction, equipping, and organization of the Academy” at the selected location. 

Section 8 (b) (4) authorizes the Secretary “to construct and equip temporary 
or permanent public works, including buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and 
utilities’ at the selected location. 

Section 4 states that “For the purpose of providing temporary facilities and 
enabling early operation of the Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force is 
authorized to provide for the erection of the minimum additional number of 
temporary buildings and the modification of existing strutcures and facilities 
at an existing Air Force base and to provide for the proper functioning, equip- 
ping, maintaining, and repairing thereof; and to contract with civilian institu- 
tions for such operation or instruction as he may deem necessary.” 

As I have explained to the committee we plan, if and when this bill is passed, 
to get the Academy into operation as soon as possible at a temporary, or interim 
location. It will be at least 2 years and possibly longer before the permanent 
facilities are ready for occupancy. We do not wish to waste this valuable time. 

Section 4 authorizes us to use as an interim site one of our existing Air Force 
stations and to provide there a minimum of necessary facilities. 

Section 5 sets up the legal framework for the operation of the Air Force 
Academy. As to general coverage, section 5 (a) provides that “All appropriate 
provisions of law not inconsistent with the purposes of this act, which pertain 
to the United States Military Academy shall, by the authority of this section, 
also pertain to the United States Air Force Academy. All references in these 
laws to the Secretary of the Army, the Army, or any officer or agency thereof 
shall, in pertaining to the Air Force Academy, be construed as referring, respec- 
tively, to the Secretary of the Air Force, the Air Force, and such officers and 
agencies of the Air Force as he may designate.” 

As this committee is aware the laws pertaining to the Military Academy have 
evolved over a period of 150 years. In a situation such as this, I feel sure the 
committee will agree that the Secretary of the Air Force should be allowed discre- 
tion in setting up and operating the Air Force Academy. However, I would like 
to point out that we have recently reviewed the laws relating to West Point. If 
we omit those laws which are obsolete or superseded it would appear that none 
is inconsistent with the purposes of this act, except as to titles and functions 
of certain instructors and staff officers. 

The third sentence of section 5 (a) commencing in line 23, page 3, provides 
that “The organization of the Air Force Academy shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force.” The purpose of this language is to give the Secre- 
tary the necessary discretion in organizing the new Academy. However, even 
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as to organization, we foresee no significant departure from the laws pertaining 
to West Point. 

Section 5 (b) has to do with the selection of candidates for admission into 
the Air Academy during the first 6 years of its operation. 

As I have already explained how we plan to handle admissions under this 
section, I will not read the whole section unless the committee desires me to do so. 

There is, however, one point in the language of the section which I would like 
to clarify. 

In line 9 we find the words “examination to be held annually in each State.’ 
The words “in each State” are the ones at issue. The intent of the language was 
to make it clear that each year the candidates nominated from each State would 
compete among themselves for the vacancies allotted to the State. There was 
no thought of requiring the Air Force to set up 48 examining boards. In 1953 the 
Military Academy used 23 examining points. For our first year we are planning 
on 32. It would be difficult and costly to provide a greater number. The 32 
examining points will be located with respect to population centers throughout 
the country and each candidate will be instructed to report to the one nearest 
his home. 

Section 6 reads as follows: “Section 302 (b) of the Air Force Organization Act 
of 1951 (65 Stat. 329; 10 U. S. C. 1832 (b)) is amended by inserting after the 
words ‘provided by law,’ the words ‘the professors and cadets of the Air Force 
Academy,’.” 

The purpose of this section is to bring the professors and cadets of the Air 
Force Academy within the organic structure of the Regular Air Force and also, 
by so doing, to make definite their status under the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

Section 7 reads as follows: “There is authorized to be appropriated, to remain 
available until expended when so specified in the appropriation act concerned, 
not to exceed $26 million for the purpose of this act. Of this amount not to 
exceed $1 million may be utilized for the purpose of section 4 of this act.” 

Section 4 is the section which authorizes the Secretary to establish the 
Academy temporarily, at an Air Force base and to construct at that base a 
minimum of temporary facilities for its operation. 

The balance of the money under this authorization, $25 million plus that 
portion of the $1 million not expended on the temporary facilities, applies to the 
permanent Academy. It is intended to cover the acquisition of the permanent 
site; the preparation of plans for its development and the initiation of perma- 
nent construction. General Washbourne will inform the committee as to the 
proposed use of these funds. 

This concludes my presentation. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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ALLOCATION OF VACANCIES, First 2 YEARS 


COE RTI, RE GID inte htc een be Sesh th ike hi chiens atin 300 
Cadet enrollment, second class._......_--.-------_____ dei eheit bis 324 

Ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a eee 624 
Vacancies allocated to the States (85.1 percent) ----..-__.--_________ 531 


Vacancies allocated to other sources (14.9 percent) .....-____________ 93 
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Allocation to the States 


Total (Sen- 


ators and 
State Representa- Ist year 2d year 
tives in 
Congress 
Alabama 1] 5 6 
Arizona 4 2 2 
Arkansas 8 { 4 
California 32 15 17 
Colorado 6 3 3 
Connecticut s 4 4 
Delaware 5 l 2 
Florida 10 5 6 
(ieorgia 12 6 t 
Idaho 4 2 2 
Illinois $ 27 13 14 
Indiana 13 6 | 7 
Iowa 10 5 5 
Kansas s 4 4 
Kentucky 1 5 
Louisiana 10 5 
Maine 6 2 3 
Maryland 4 4 5 
Massachusetts it 8 S 
Michigan 20 10 10 
Minnesota il 5 6 
M ississippi s 4 4 
Missouri 13 7 
Montana $ 2 2 
Nebraska } 3 
Nevada $ l 2 
New Hampshirn i 2 2 
New Jersey t 8 8 
New Mexico 4 2 2 
New York 45 21 24 
North Carolina 14 7 7 
North Dakota 4 2 2 
Ohio 25 12 ] 
Oklahoma 8 4 4 
Oregon 6 3 ; 
Pennsylvania 32 15 17 
Rhode Island $ 2 2 
South Carolina s 4 4 
South Dakota 4 2 2 
rennessec 1] 5 6 
rexa 24 12 l 
Utah 4 2 2 
Ver! ont , 1 ~ 
Virginia 12 6 f 
Washington ) 4 
West Virginia s 1 4 
Wisconsin 12 6 ¢ 
W yoming } l 2 
Subtotal 531 255 276 
Allocation to other sources 93 45 4% 
Total 624 00 324 


LAWS APPLICABLE TO THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The following laws are applicable to the United States Military Academy and 
to cadets and other persons connected with the Academy. Except as noted, these 
laws appear in title 10 of the United States Code. 

Section 20j and section 481: These sections provide that professors of the Mili- 
tary Academy are not included in determining the active list commissioned 
strength of the Army. 

Section 445: The service of graduates of the Military Academy may be utilized 
during the months of June, July, August, and September of the year in which they 
graduate as instructors at the citizens’ training camps. 

Section 486a. Bachelor of science degree on graduation: The Superintendent 
may, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Army may pre- 
scribe, confer the degree of bachelor of science upon graduates. 
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Section 506c (c): Prohibits appointment of former cadet as a Regular officer 
at any time before the members of his class graduate and are appointed. Such a 
former cadet may not be given any greater service credit than a graduate member 
of his class who has continuous service since graduation. 

Section 506c (f). Appointment of graduates of Military Academy: This section 
provides that graduates of the Military Academy may be promoted and appointed 
second lieutenants in the Regular Army and if any such appointment results in 
a number in excess of the authorized active list commissioned officer strength, 
such strength shall be temporarily increased as necessary. Graduates of each 
class are assigned relative seniority among themselves and are not entitled to 
service credit. 

Section 559: Professors of the United States Military Academy are not included 
on authorized promotion list 

Section 941a (a) (2): This section requires the retirement of each professor 
at the Academy, unless retired or separated at an earlier date, at age 64. 

Section 941a (d) (2) (last proviso) : This proviso exempts professors at the 
Academy from certain types of elimination from the active list by reason of grade 
and years of service. 

SUPERVISION AND GOVERNMENT 


Section 1041. Supervision of the Academy: The supervision and charge of the 
Academy shall be in the Department of the Army, under such officer or officers 
as the Secretary of the Army may assign to that duty. 

Section 1042: Immediate Government and military command: The superin- 
tendent and, in his absence, the next in rank, shall have the immediate gov- 
ernment and military command of the Academy, and shall be commandant of 
the military post of West Point 

Section 1043: Course of instruction: The course of instruction at the United 
States Military Academy shall be 4 years, 

Section 1044: Suspension of academic duties on Sunday: The Secretary of 
the Army shall so arrange the course of studies at the Academy, that the cadets 

ll not be required to pursue their studies on Sunday. 

Sections 1055-60: Board of Visitors: These sections provide for a Board 
of Visitors, prescribe its composition and duties, and authorize travel expenses 
and the employment of advisers 


MILITARY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


Section 1061: Enumeration of officers and faculty: The United States Military 
Academy at West Point, in the State of New York, shall be constituted as fol- 
lows: There shall be 1 superintendent; 1 commandant of cadets; 1 senior in- 
tructor in the tactics of artillery; 1 senior instructor in the tactics of cavalry: 


1 senior instructor in the tactics of infantry; 1 professor and 1 assistant pro- 
fessor of civil and military engineering; 1 professor and 1 assistant professor 
of natural and experimental philosophy; 1 professor and 1 assistant professor 


} 


of mathematics; 1 professor and 1 assistant professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology; 1 professor and 1 assistant professor of drawing; 1 adjutant; 
1 master of the sword; and 1 teacher of music. 

Section 1061a: Designation by Secretary of the Army of titles of departments 
truction and offices of professors: The Secretary of the Army is authorized 

prescribe from time to time the titles by which each of the several depart- 
ments of instruction and offices of professor now or after December 14, 1942, 
established at the United States Military Academy shall be known. 

Nothing contained in this section shall be construed to affect in any manner 
the status, rank, precedence, pay, allowances, or eligibility for promotion or 
retirement, or otherwise to operate in any case or on any account to the prejudice, 
of any of the professors at the United States Military Academy. 

Section 1062: Selection and detail of officers: The Superintendent and com- 
mandant of cadets may be selected, and all other officers on duty at the Academy 
may be detailed from any arm of the service. 

Section 1063: Appointment of officers and professors: The Superintendent, 
the commandant of cadets, and the professors shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The assistant professors, acting assistant professors, and the adjutant 
shall be officers of the Army, detailed and assigned to such duties by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, or cadets, assigned by the Superintendent, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army. 
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Section 1064: Eligibility of graduates to academic staff: No graduate of the 
Military Academy shall be assigned or detailed to serve at said Academy as 
a professor, instructor, or assistant to either within 2 years after his graduation. 

Section 1065: Commandant of cadets: The commandant of the cadets shall 
have the immediate command of the battalion of cadets and shall be instruc- 
tor in the tactics of artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

Section 1067: Quartermaster and commissary for cadets: That the Secretary 
of the Army be hereby directed to detail a competent officer to act as quarter- 
master and commissary for the battalion of cadets, by whom all purchase and 
issues of supplies of all kinds for the cadets, and all provisions for the mess, 
shall be made, and that all supplies of all kinds and descriptions shall be fur- 
nished to the cadets at actual cost, without any commission or advance over 
said cost; and such officer so assigned shall perform all the duties of purveying 
and supervision for the mess, as formerly done by the purveyor, without other 
compensation. 

Section 1075: Professor of military hygiene: Any officer detailed from the 
Medical Corps of the Army as senior medical officer of the post at the Military 
Academy, whose rank shall not be below that of lieutenant colonel, shall be the 
professor of military hygiene. 

Section 1077: Professor of English and history: The head of the department 
ef English and history shall have the same status as the professors at the head 
of the other departments of instruction at the Military Academy, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized, by and with the consent of the Senae, 
to appoint a civilian in the department of English and history, United States 
Military Academy, a professor at the Military Academy, with the rank, pay, 
allowances, title, and status of the other professors: Provided further, That the 
provisions of law relating to retirement for disability in line of duty shall not 
apply in the case of this professor until after he shall have served 15 years at 
the Military Academy. 

Section 1077a: Department of economics, government, and history created: A 
departinent of economics, government, and history is established at the United 
States Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y., the head of which department 
shall have the same status as the permanent professors at the head of the other 
departments of instruction at the United States Military Academy, and the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, to appoint a professor of economics, government, and history at the 
United States Military Academy with the rank, pay, and allowances, title, and 
status of the other professors at the United States Military Academy. 

Section 1078a: There is authorized one professor of physics at the United 
States Military Academy, with the same status, rank, pay, and allowances of 
other professors at said Military Academy. 

Section 1079: Rank and right of command of academic staff: The professors 
and the associate professor of the United States Military Academy shall have 
the actual rank in the United States Army assigned to them by assimilation in 
the regulations of the Military Academy prescribed by the President of the 
United States, and they shall exercise command only in the academic depart- 
ment of the United States Military Academy. 

Section 1079a: Permanent professors; rank, pay, and allowances; increase in 
retirement grade for distinguished service; retirement age. 

(a) Hereafter each of the permanent professors of the United States Military 
Academy, other than the dean of the Academic Board, who is the head of a 
departinent of instruction or whose service as such professor exceeds 6 years, 
shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel; and all other permanent 
professors shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of a lieutenant colonel: 
Provided, That the permanent professors who have been or may hereafter be 
appointed by the President from the commissioned officers of the Regular Army 
shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel from the date herein pro- 
vided or from the date on which any promotion-list officer junior to such pro- 
fessor (on the promotion list on which such professor’s name was carried prior 
to his appointment as a professor) is promoted to and appointed in the perma- 
nent grade of colonel, whichever date is earlier: Provided further, That no back 
pay or allowances shall accrue hereunder. 

(b) When any permanent professor of the United States Military Academy, 
whose service as such has been long and distinguished, is retired, he may, in the 
discretion of the President, be placed upon the retired list in the grade of brig- 
adier general: Provided, That no increase in pay or allowance is authorized. 
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(c) Hereafter the permanent professors of the United States Military Acad- 
emy shall, unless sooner retired, be retired at the age of 64 years: Provided, 
‘That the Secretary of the Army may direct the retirement of any such professor 
having over 30 years’ commissioned service. 

Section 1083: Chaplain: The duties of chaplain at the Military Academy shall 
be performed by a clergyman to be appointed by the President for a term of 4 
years, and the said chaplain shall be eligible for reappointment for an additional 
term or terms. 

Section 1086: Director of music; rank, pay, and allowances, retirement: The 
director of music, the leader of the Military Academy Band, shall have the rank 
prescribed by the Secretary and shall be entitled to receive the pay and allow- 
ances of that grade. In the computation of the pay and allowances of such 
director of music all active service in the Army, including service as teacher 
or director of music, shall be counted as if it were commissioned service. 
The said leader of the Military Academy Band retires in the grade equal to 
the highest rank in which he served on active duty satisfactorily for 6 months, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Army, and when so retired, entitled to 
receive the same retirement pay as provided for an officer of the Army in that 
grade. The dependents of said teacher of music shall be entitled to the same 
pensions, death gratuity, and other benefits as are now or may hereafter be 
provided for an officer of the Regular Army with the corresponding grade and 
length of service. 

Section 1087: One additional permanent professor is authorized for each of 
the nine departments of instruction for which a professor is authorized. The 
senior professor in each department shall be the head thereof. 

Section 1088: The professor of law and professor of ordnance shall be perma- 
nent professors, 

Section 1089: There is authorized, as an additional permanent professor, a 
dean of the academic board, who shall have such duties as the Superintendent 
may, with the approval of the Secretary of the Army, prescribe. He shall 
be appointed from among permanent professors who have served as department 
heads. He shall have the rank, pay, allowances, retirement rights, and other 
benefits of a brigadier general. 

CADETS 


Section 1091-1: Allotment of appointees upon redistricting: When the resi- 
dence of a nominee for appointment falls into another congressional district 
because of redistricting of a State, the appointment shall be charged to the 
latter district but the allowance of appointments for the latter district will be 
increased accordingly. 

Section 1082a: Number, territorial distribution, and appointment: Cudets 
shall be appointed by the President and the corps of cadets shall consist of the 
following: 


8 from each State at large (4 to be nominated by each Senator) ; 

4 from each congressional district; 

4 from each Territory to be nominated by the Delegate in Congress ; 

4 from Puerto Rico to be nominated by the Resident Commissioner ; 

6 from the District of Columbia to be nominated by the Commissioners : 

2 sons of civilians residing in the Panama Canal Zone and sons of civilian per- 
sonnel of the United States Government and the Panama Railroad Company 
residing in the Republic of Panama; 

40 honor graduates of honor military and naval schools designated by the Sec- 
retaries of the Army and Navy under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army; 

40 sons of members of the Armed Forces killed in action or who have died or 
hereafter die of service-connected wounds or disease contracted in World 
War I or II; 

3 upon nomination of the Vice President ; 

89 by personal selection of the President ; 

90 from Regular Army and Regular Air Force by competitive examination among 
those nominated by the Secretary (3 for each vacancy) ; 

90 from Reserve components of the Army and Air Force by competitive examina 
tion among those nominated by the Secretary (3 for each vacancy) : 

Sons of persons awarded a Medal of Honor in the name of Congress (in addition 
to the 2,496 authorized ). 

Section 1092b: Candidates for admission must be not less than 17 vears of 
age and not more than 22 on July 1 of the entering year and residents of the 

States, districts, or Territories from which nominated 
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Section 1092c: Each cadet, if a citizen or national of the United States, must 
sign articles to complete the course of instruction, to serve upon graduation as 
a commissioned officer for 3 consecutive years after graduation and, if his 
resignation from a regular commissioned status is accepted prior to the sixth 
anniversary of his graduation, or if tendered a Reserve commission upon gradua- 
tion, to serve in the Reserve and not resign therefrom until the sixth 
anniversary. 

Section 1092d: If a new class is not filled, the Secretary of the Army may 
nominate candidates to fill the authorized strength from alternates and other 
qualified candidates holding competitive appointments but at least two-thirds 
must come from alternates nominated by the Vice President, Members of Con- 
gress, Delegates, Resident Commissioners, District of Columbia Commissioners, 
and the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Section 1093: Filipino cadets authorized. The Secretary of the Army is hereby 
authorized to permit not exceeding 4 Filipinos, to be designated, 1 for each class, 
hy the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, to receive instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That the Filipinos 
undergoing instuction, as herein authorized, shall receive the same pay, allow- 
ances, and emoluments as are authorized by law for cadets at the Military 
Academy appointed from the United States, to be paid out of the same appro- 
priations: And provided further, That said Filipinos undergoing instruction on 
graduation shall be eligible only to commissions in the Philippine Scouts. And 
the provisions of section 1321, Revised Statutes, are modified in the case of the 
Filipinos undergoing instruction, so as to require them to engage to serve for 8 
years, unless sooner discharged, in the Philippine Scouts. 

Section 1098c-d: The Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit upon 
designation of the President, not exceeding 20 persons at a time from the Ameri- 
ean Republics and Canada to receive instruction at the Academy, but not more 
than 3 at any one time from each such country. (The section further provides 
for their pay, allowances, travel, admission, discipline, resignation, discharge, 
graduation, etc.) (cf. 20 U. S. C. 221).) 

Section 1095: This section provides for physical examinations of candidates, 

Section 1096: Appointees shall be examined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army before being admitted to the Academy and shall be 
required to be versed in such subjects as he may, from time to time, prescribe. 

Section 1098: Cadets shall be appointed 1 year in advance of the time of their 
admission except where vacancies occur which cannot be filled in advance. 

Section 1099: This section prescribes the oath which a cadet must take and 
subscribe. 

Section 1102: Cadets shall be subject at all times to such duty in such places 
and on such service as the President may direct. 

Section 11083: Whenever a cadet fails to pass a required examination because 
deficient in a subject, he may apply for a second examination. If he passes 
the second examination, he shall be readmitted. 

Section 1104: No cadet who is reported as deficient in conduct or studies and 
recommended to be discharged shall be returned or reappointed except upon 
recommendation of the academic board, or appointed to any place in the Army 
before his class has been commissioned. 

Section 1105: The Corps of Cadets shall be arranged in companies com- 
manded by an Army officer for military instruction. Each company shall have 
four musicians. The corps shall be taught and trained in all duties of enlisted 
men and officers and shall be encamped at least 3 months each year. 

Section 1106: Uniforms, accouterments, and equipment. Uniforms, accouter- 
ments, and equipment shall, upon the request of any cadet at the Military 
Acadaemy, be furnished by the Government at cost, subject to such restrictions 
and regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 


PROPERTY, BUILDING, AND GROUNDS 


Section 1125: This section specifies the use to be made of memorial hall and 
the method of selecting subjects to be placed therein. 

Section 1126: The Secretary of the Army, in his discretion, may authorize 
the erection of a building for religious worship by any denomination, sect, or 
religion to be erected without expense to the Government and to be removed 
when military necessity requires. 
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PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Section 1137: The chaplain shall receive $4,000 per annum during his first 
appointment and $5,000 during any reappointment, and shall receive the allow- 
ances with respect to public quarters, fuel, and light as those allowed to a 
captain. 

Section 1138: The civilian instructors of modern languages and tactics are 
entitled to quarters, fuel, and light. 

Section 1139: The chapel organist and choirmaster are entitled to public 
quarters when available and allowances with respect to fuel and light of a 
second lieutenant occupying quarters. 

Section 1144: Leaves of absence may be granted by the Superintendent under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Army to professors, assistant 
professors, instructors, and other officers for the entire period of the suspension 
of ordinary academic duties without deduction from pay or allowances. 

Section 1149a: The Secretary of the Army is authorized to prescribe the sum 
which shall be credited to each new cadet, upon first admission to the Military 
Academy, to cover the cost of his initial clothing and equipment issue, which 
sum shall be deducted subsequently from his pay. 

Section 1150: Every cadet who graduates and is commissioned a second lien- 
tenant shall be allowed full pay as a second lieutenant from the date of his 
graduation to the date of his acceptance of and qualification under his com- 
mission. 

Section 1161a: Duties of librarian of the Academy may be performed by a 
retired Regular Army officer detailed on active duty for that purpose. 

Section 1162: The library of the Academy is constituted a designated deposi- 
tory of Government publications and the Superintendent of Documents shall 
supply one copy of said publications to the library in the same form as supplied 
to other depositories. 

Section 1163: This section provides that the Secretary shall make regulations 
to put a stop to hazing. 

20 U. S. C. 111: Nature of alcohol and narcotics to be studied at the United 
States Military Academy 

81 U. 8. C. 72: General Accounting Office shall receive and examine accounts 
of the Military Academy 

31 U. 8S. C. 5038: Payment in settling transactions between appropriations for 
the support of the United States Military Academy shall be made by the 
disbursing officer 

37 U. S. C. 4e: Hereafter the service of a cadet who may hereafter be appointed 
to the United States Military Academy or to the Naval Academy shall not be 
counted in computing for any purpose the length of service of any officer of the 
Army (August 24, 1912). 

37 U. S. C. 3la (c): This section provides for 60 days graduation leave for the 
graduates of the United States Military Academy, to be granted in the discretion 
of the Secretary. 

37 U. S. C. 38: This section provides that certain laws with respect to leave 
payment are not applicable to cadets at the United States Military Academy. 
The Secretary of the Army is authorized to prescribe regulations concerning 
leave for cadets. 

37 U. S. C. 117a: This section provides for travel allowances for candidates 
for cadetships. 

37 U.S. C. 253 (e): This section provides for travel and transportation allow- 
ances for cadets of the United States Military Academy. 

37 U.S. C. 308: This section provides for pay $956 per annum and allowances 
for cadets at the United States Military Academy. 

50 U. S. C. 552: Cadets of the United States Military Academy are subject 
to the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

50 App. U. S. C. 456: Cadets, United States Military Academy, are exempted 
from training and service under the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Public Law 23 (Apr. 25, 1951, 82d Cong.) : Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 
1951: Cadets at the United States Military Academy are included in the ecover- 
age of this act which authorizes a gratuitous indemnity to survivors of members 
of the Armed Forces who die in active service, and for other benefits (38 U. S. C. 
851—S58). 

Public Law 122 (Aung. 22, 1951, 82d Cong.) : This act authorizes advances for 
clothing and equipment to cadets at the Military Academy (10 U. S. C. 1149a). 
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ROUTING AND REcoRD SHEET 
DECEMBER 23, 1953. 
Subject: Air Force Academy legislation 
To: Special Assistant for Air Force Academy Matters. 
From: Office of the Judge Advocate General, USAF. 


1. This Office has reviewed attachment 2, listing of laws applicable to the 
United States Military Academy, which was compiled in 1951. With the excep- 
tion of the following citations, the listing appears to be an accurate one, The 
citations which should be omitted from the present listing have been previously 
reviewed by the Oftice of the Judge Advocate General of the Army in connection 
with the codification of Army laws and, in general, that Office has agreed to 
the omission of these laws from the codification of the Army laws. 

(1) 10 U.S. C. 1066: Superseded and obsolete. The provisions of this statute 
relating to rank have not been followed for over 50 years. The provisions relat 
ing to pay are superseded by the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (87 U. 8. C 
231 et seq.). 

(2) 10 U. S. C. 1068, 1070, 1071, 1072, 1075, 1076, 1078, 1111, 1112, 1134, 1135, 
1136: Superseded by section 101 (d) of the Army Organization Act of 1950, 
64 Statutes 264 (5 U.S. C. 181-4). 

(3) 10 U.S. C. 1069, 1074: Superseded by the act of June 26, 1946, chapter 495, 
section 2, 60 Statutes 312 (10 U.S. C. 1088). 

(4) 10 U. S. C. 1080: Unnecessary and obsolete. The professors at the Mili 
tary Academy are full members of the Army and as such are entitled to all 
rights and benefits of members of the Army 

(5) 10 U. S. C. 1081: Superseded by the act of June 28, 1902, chapter 1300, 
32 Statutes 409 (10 U.S. C. 1079). 

(6) 10 U. S. C. 1082: Obsolete. The authority has not been used for over 
30 years. The duties involved have long been performed by a person paid from 
the nonappropriated athletic fund of the Academy. 

(7) 10 U. S. C. 1084: Obsolete and unnecessary The continuing power to 
appoint includes the power to fill vacancies, 

(8) 10 U. S. C. 1085: Superseded and obsolete. Expired with vacancy in the 
oftice. The duties are now filled by an ordinary detail 

(9) 10 U. S. C. 1097: Obsolete. By long-established custom, cadets are now 
admitted in the first week of July. See the act of June 30, 1950, chapter 421, 
section 2, 64 Statutes 304 (10 U.S. C. 1092e). 

(10) 10 U. S. C. 1121: Expired and superseded. This was a recurring appro 
priation act provision reenacted each year until 1924. ‘The Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act of 1947 is the current authority for the purchase of supplies or 
services for the Military Academy. 

(11) 10 U. S. C. 1122: Repealed by section 1 (14) of the act of October 31, 
1951, chapter 654, 65 Statutes 701. 

(12) 10 U. S. CG. 1128, 1124, 1127: Superseded and obsolete. The wharf, 
ferry slip, gas works, and hotel referred to in these citations are no longer in 
existence, and subsequent laws govern the sale of utilities and the disposition 
of proceeds from those sales. 

(13) 10 U. S. C. 1131, 1132, 1133, 1133a: Superseded by the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, section 520, 61 Statute 912 (10 U. 8. C. 1079a), and the Career Com 
pensation Act of 1949 (37 U. S. C. 231 et seq.). 

(14) 10 U.S. GC. 1140, 1161: Superseded by the Army Organization Act of 1950, 
section 101 (d), 64 Statute 264 (5 U. S. C, 181-4), and the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 (37 U. S. C. 282-254). 

(15) 10 U. S. C. 1145: Expired. This was a recurring appropriation act pro- 
vision and was never permanent law. It expired with the end of fiscal year 1930 

(16) 10 U. S. ©. 1151: Obsolete. This act was enacted in support of the World 
War II air cadet program and is no longer used by the Military Academy, since 
cadets do not begin flight training until after graduation. The Insurance Act 
of 1951, section 10, 65 Statute 86 (88 U. S. C. 820), terminated the issuance of 
free insurance. 

2. Those provisions of paragraph 1 above, which are cited as superseded by 
section 101 (d) of the Army Organization Act of 1950, would, for the Air Force, 
be covered by section 101 (d) of the Air Force Organization Act of 1951, 65 
Statute 325 (5 U.S. C. 626-2 (d)). 


‘ 


PAUL W. Norton, 
Colonel, USAF’, Acting Director of Civil Law, Office of the Judge 
Advocate General. 
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Chairman Sarronstatn. General, will you proceed with your brief 
statement ¢ 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, before we 
proceed, for permission to have included in the record a statement by 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, strongly 
supporting the establishment of the United States Air Academy ? 

Chairman Sa.ronstatL. Without objection, that will be included. 

(The prepared statement submitted by General Twining is as fol- 
lows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEN, NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF Starr, UNITED STATES AIR 
Force, on H. R. 5337 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Armed Services Committee, I am happy 
to concur with the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Harold B. Talbott, in the 
support of this important legislation which provides for the establishment of 
a United States Air Force Academy. 

It is my duty as Chief of Staff to direct the military aspects of the Air Force. 
As you know, any organization is only as good as the people who are in it. The 
people who are responsible for the leadership of the Air Force feel it is their 
duty to the citizens of the Mnited States, to the men who served in the Air Force, 
their wives, parents, and relatives to insure that our leadership is of the finest. 
At the end of World War II, a great number of outstanding battle-trained 
officers elected to make the Air Force their career and sought regular commis- 
sions. Many of these officers had had their college training interrupted by the 
war. These officers, together with the nucleus of Academy graduates, comprise 
the backbone of our present-day officer corps. 

Since 1947, at which time our officer integration had been accomplished, we 
have found it to be exceedingly difficult to attract the same type of high caliber 
college-educated young men to seek a career in the Regular Air Force. If the 
type of leadership that we have had over the past decade is to be continued or to 
be improved upon, it is apparent that the Air Force must have a constant source 
from which to procure this type of officer. We feel that an Air Force Academy, 
which will provide us with a constant supply of high caliber, air-motivated, and 
air-trained young officers is the only answer to this problem. 

While the Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard have their own service Acad- 
emies, the Air Force has, as yet, none. 

What is more, there are no civilian military institutions whose courses of 
study create a desire for a career with the Air Force in the same way that such 
military colleges as Virginia Military Institute, Norwich University, Texas 
A. & M., the Citadel, and others serve the Army. The same disparity is apparent 
when we consider the numerous military and naval preparatory schools which 
start thousands of youngsters on the path to Army and Navy careers. 

We are grateful for the contribution of the Military and Naval Academies to 
our regular officer procurement program. We are also grateful for the small 
numbers of distinguished graduates entering the Regular Air Force through the 
aviation cadet program, the AFROTC program, and our own officer candidate 
schools. 

The need of the Army and Navy for their own Academy-trained graduates has 
long been recognized and met. The need of the Air Force is recognized, but has 
not been met. After years of discussion on this matter, the time to start build- 
ing the Air Academy is now. It will be several years at least before an academy 
can be built and graduates produced. We must, therefore, delay no longer 
taking this step toward assuring our Nation’s military strength. 

I urge you, therefore, to authorize the establishment of an Air Force Academy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


General Harmon. May I also, Mr. Chairman, answer two questions 
that have been put here during the time that I have been sitting on 
the side? The percentage of Academy graduates in the Regular Air 
Force at the present time is 16 percent. Of the present regular officer 
strength 16 percent are graduates of West Point or Annapolis. 

May I also, sir. make reference to data presented by Senator Stennis 
as to the class of 1944 at West Point. 
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Senator STeENNis. I was speaking from memory. 

General Harmon. I can’t deal with the question of what the per- 
centage is that was left, but I can tell the committee that I have here a 
document prepared this past summer, 1953, July, by the Personnel 
Division of the War Department, and it shows that at that time, of the 
class of 1944 of West Point, 7.17 percent had resigned. 

Now there have been losses for other reasons. A good many of that 
class were killed in Korea. I couldn’t conceive of it t being sufficient to 
bring the remaining percentage down to 40, but of those who had gone 
out on resignation, it is 7.17, and it might interest the committee also 
to know that from the class of 1909 at West Point inclusive down 
through the class of 1953, the percentage of resignations has been 
(.21 percent. 

Senator Stennis. Does that mean—may I ask this question, Mr. 
Chairman, to clarify that? 

Chairman SautTonsTatL. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Does that mean that of those who graduated, only 
7 percent have gone out of the service by resigning ¢ 

General Harmon. By resigning; ves, sir. 

Senator Stennis. The only other method would be to either become 
incapacitated or be killed ? 

General Harmon. Physical disability, retirement or discharge for 
court-martial procedures, or killed in action. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I will bring down the figures I 
have from the West Point Military Academy which I cannot recon- 
cile to those given above as I interpret them. I will bring them down 
to the committee to put in the record. 

Chairman Sarronstan. General, will you proceed ¢ 

General Harmon. Yes,sir. Mr. Chairman, the bill before you, H. R. 
5337, provides that the Air Force Academy shall be set up under the 
laws pertaining to West Point, and we quite naturally shall look to 
West Point for much of our initial guidance, not only as to the legal 
aspects, but as to the procedure. 

As at West Point, our course of instruction will be 4 years’ duration 
leading to a baccalaureate degree. We will have the same general 
organization. 

We propose to establish the Academy under the supervision of a 
Superintendent, who would have two primary assistants; a dean of 
faculty in charge of all the academic instruction, and a commandant 
of cadets who would command the student body and conduct all of 
what we call our airmanship training program. 

When at full operation, we will have the same number of cadets as 
at West Point. The candidates for admission will be nominated, ex- 
amined, selected, and appointed under exactly the same laws and pro- 
ceedings as at the Military Academy. 

We propose to adopt the same general disciplinary system as at West 
Point, and the same intramural athletic program. We intend like- 
wise to endeavor by every means possible to instill in our cadets the 
highest standards of loyalty and integrity. 

‘We shall differ from West Point and ‘Annapolis primarily in what 
we teach. Our academic curriculum has been developed over a period 
of 5 years, and represents the combined effort of selected Air Force 
officers and a large number of civilian educators; outstanding civilian 
educators. 
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To run over it briefly, in the social sciences or the humanities, as 
they are severally called, or jointly, we place emphasis particularly 
on English and literature, but We proy ide courses also in geogri aphy, 
philosop hy, psye thology, economics, comparative governments, and in 
the senior year international relations. 

Our technical courses are all related to the field of gprs pa 
The first 2 years we take up mathematics, chemistry, physics, and i 
the yu mMior year mec h: anies, electric ity, elec tronics, and in the senior 
year aerodynamics, thermodynamics, jet propulsion, and aircraft 
desion. 

The airmanship program or what would correspond to the military 
program at West Point or the seamanship and naval program at An- 
_ lis, Me to be given under the supervision of the Commandant of 

‘adets and provides | four primary courses: basic military training, 
wees al training, flying training, and leadership. 

I would like t to point out that in the Air Force language this term 

“flying training” does not relate exclusively to pilot training, but has 
to do with the training of all specialists in the combat crew. 

Now, during the first 3 years at the Academy, our cadets will com- 
plete courses of instruction in aerial navigation and in bombing. 
They will actually be rated as “aircraft observer: navigator-bombar- 
dier. 

In the senior year they will start their pilot training, and on gradu- 
ation, those who have demonstrated during the senior year acceptable 
aptitude on piloting will go on to regular Air Force schools and com- 
plete their pilot training. 

If this bill is passed during the present session of Congress, we plan 
to activate the Academy at an interim site which would be one of our 
existing Air Force stations this summer, and to admit the first class 
in the summer of 1955. 

It would be desirable to have the interim site as near as possible 
to the permanent site, hence it is not planned to select the interim 
site until the permanent site has been selected. 

We plan to start the Academy with one small class of 300. We 
consider it very important in the opening years to stress quality rather 
than quantity. We plan to increase the size of the interim class each 
year until we reach ultimately full strength. 

The bill before you, H. R. 5337, recognizes the importance of such 
a gradual buildup, and authorizes the Secretary of the Air Force to 
limit by means of competitive examinations the number admitted each 
year during the buildup period. 

Now that is a temporary departure from the laws pertaining to 
cadetship at the Milit: uy Ac: ademy. 

Now, the formal statement, Mr. Chairman, explains in detail how we 
plan to operate under this law, but I would be very happy to explain 
it orally, if you wish to go into that. 

Chairman Sauronsraut. Would the general describe just a little 
bit how he proposes to get these cadets from the various States for 
the first 2 or » years / 

General Harmon. May I start this way, Mr. Chairman? The total 
number of vacancies at West Point is 2,496. 

Each Congressman and Senator has 4 and several other Delegates 
have 4, and the Resident Commissioner to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has 4, so if we assume that instead of having a total of 
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+ vacancies that each of those individuals could appoint 1 each year, 
then the annual intake would be 624, one-fourth of 2,496. 

Now of that 624, the 531 congressional vacancies would make up 
85.1 percent of the total, so that for any class we admit, 85.1 percent 
of the vacancies would be allotted to the 48 States. The other approxi- 
mately 15 percent would go to the President, Vice President, enlisted 
men of the Army, Air Force, National Guard, and so forth—all other 
categories, 

Then we would take the number allotted to the States, to the 48 
States, which, assuming 300 cadets for the first year, would work out 
at 255 vacancies for State delegations. 

We would divide that up among the 48 States in proportion to their 
representation in Congress, and thus each State would be allotted a 


quota for the year. I have worked this out in the case of Alabama 
In my prepared statement, since Alabama is the first on the list. 
Alabama’s share, with 9 Congressmen and 2 Senators—a total of 


11—their share of 531 is 2.07 percent. Accordingly, this first year 
Alabama would get 2.07 percent of 255, which works out at 5 vacancies. 

Now each one of the 11 Members of Congress from Alabama would 
be expected, invited, and urged to nominate candidates for those 
vacancies. We would like to have each of them nominate as many as 
10 candidates, but certainly not less than 4, and we would ask that 
they not be designated as to principals and alternates. 

Then, assuming that the 11 Members from Alabama each nominated 
+ candidates, these 44 young men would compete for the 5 vancacies 
allotted to the State of Alabama for the first year. 

The selection would be made on a competitive basis from among the 
qualified candidates of Alabama. 

In other words, the top 5 men on the list of those 44, if there were 
14, would be given the appointments, provided always that they are 
in all other respects qualified for admittance to the Academy. 

The next year we plan to admit 324. Three hundred for the first 
class and 324 for the second class makes 624, and that is the figure 
which represents the annual intake at West Point if one-fourth of 
the total vacancies were filled each year. Thus in the second vear 
Alabama would get the balance of its quota, or six vacancies. Five 
the first year and 6 the second are 11, and this is the number of Mem- 
bers of Congress from Alabama. We would follow the same proce- 
dure for all other States. 

Chairman Sarronsratu. And thereafter the second year the Con- 
gressmen and the Senators would get their shares, their numbers based 
on the same methods as the Army and Navy schools now / 

General Harmon. Not the second year, no, sir. 

Chairman Sa.ronsrauu. I say after the second year. 

General Harmon. No; it would be after the sixth year. 

Chairman SarronsraLu. After the sixth year? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. We don’t expect to take in a full-sized 
class until after the sixth year at the earliest. 

Chairman Satronstau.. So that this method of competition would 
carry on for the 6 years? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SartonstraLy. And for that competition each Senator or 
Representative up to the number in his State would have the oppor- 
tunity to present candidates, and those would be chosen by the top—— 
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General Harmon. Yes; we would expect that each year through- 
out the 6-year period each and every Congressman and Senator would 
nominate his full quota of candidates just as he does now for West 
Point. The only difference is that all the men nominated in one 
State would compete among themselves for a lesser number of 
vacancies. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Chairman Saurronstatn. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tatsorr. General Harmon is making a statement of his 
own opinion. I disagree with him on the basis that it would take 
6 years before we would _ ake in our full class. I would just like to 
put that in the record. I don’t think it will be that period entirely. 

Chairman Sarronstaty. Now, General Harmon, might the Chair 
ask this one question. Your name has been used in connection with 
this selection of sites. 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Sartonstatt. Just to have the record perfectly clear 
from your own lips, have you determined, have you an opinion, as to 
what the final site should be? 

General Harmon. Well, I can say—— 

Chairman Sarronstaty. I think yes or no can be answered to that 
question, if it is possible to answer it. I don’t ask you what that site 
1S. 

Senator Symrneron. Will the Chair yield ? 

Chairman SavronsTatu, If I can have that answer. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think it is fair that he should answer 
yes or no if there is any hesitancy in his decision ? 

Chairman SattronstatL. What the Chair was trying to do is not 
to get from General Harmon what the site is. That he doesn’t want, 
but to clear the record as to whether—his name has been used as 
expressing preferences, and so on. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, let me make this observation. I 
thought that this group would use some discretion. They are going 
to take the bill as a pattern and go by the rules, and so forth. If 
the gentleman already has a final opinion, that is out of keeping with 
the whole spirit of the way this thing is being approached. 

Chairman SarronstTatu. That is what the Chair believes. The 
Chair hopes that the general will answer the question in utter frank- 
ness. Let the Chair phrase the question in this way. 

General Harmon, your name has been used, mentioned, while the 
Secretary of the Air was testifying. Have you anything to say re- 
garding the selection of a site? P 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. I can say to this committee and to Mr. 
Symington and to the author of the letter that he referred to, that I 
have no conviction at this moment as to where the site would be. 

I have to remind the committee that I was a member of the previous 
site board and that we were instructed to select a site, and 1t would 
be impossible for me in honesty to say that I had no opinion as to 
where the Academy should be, ‘because we went through the process 
of examining three hundred and sixty-odd sites, and narrowed it down 
to a list of 7, and if I said I didn’t have any opinion about those 7, 
I wouldn’t be telling the truth. But among those seven and among 
others, I have no conviction at this moment. If the President were 
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to call me in and say, “You name the site”, I don’t know where I 
would put it at this moment. 

Chairman Satronstauy, Are there any further questions of Gen- 
eral Harmon / 

Senator Casr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Right on that, General Harmon, do you feel that if named to this 
commission under the authority of this act, that you could consider 
sites that have been proposed or sites that might be proposed and 
give them objective recommendation ? 

General Harmon. I most certainly do, and that was my intent, de- 
termination, but I have no desire to be retained on the committee; I 
mean I am not asking to be retained. 

Senator Casg. Under what authority did the President submit your 
name the other day for the special assistant to the Secretary in charge 
of Air Force Academy matters ? 

General Harmon. Well, there is in the office of the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force an office by that title, the Office of Special Assistant 
for Air Force Academy matters. It was established in 1949 and for 
the last 4 years of my active duty I held that position as an additional 
duty. 

I retired finally on the 30th day of June 1953 and in November the 
Chief of Staff asked me if I would come back on active duty in the 
same position to help to-prepare for the hearings on this bill. 

Senator Case. So that there was prior authority for that particular 
position, and it is not dependent upon the passage of this legislation ? 

General Harmon. No, sir. 

Chairman SauronstTaLt. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. General Harmon, I again want to express 
to you my gratitude for all that you and your brothers have done for 
the security of the United States and assure you that my questions in 
no way are meant to reflect on you. 

I might say that in a way I regret having the question of the site 
come up this morning. I sincerely hope that we get an Air Academy 
as soon as possible. 

I would like the record to also show, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
taken the liberty of showing General Harmon the letter that I referred 
to and my immediate challenge of the statement that was made in 
it by one of the prominent citizens of my State. 

I would like to at this time to ask this question: Do you feel that 
based on your past experience with the previous committee, that your 
recommendation to the Secretary of the Air Force would necessarily 
have to be one of the previous seven sites ¢ 

General Harmon. No. 

Senator Symineron. And do you feel that you could approach this 
problem with complete objectivity regardless of your previous ex- 
perience, place of birth, or anything else ? 

General Harmon. Well, I feel so, Mr. Symington, but I would cer- 
tainly not want to remain on the committee if there is any question 
in anybody’s mind. 

Senator Symrncron. But you yourself feel that you could approach 
it in a completely objective fashion ? 

General Harmon. I do, 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show 
that having known General Harmon in the past, I am entirely satis- 
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fied with his answer, and therefore with his qualifications to serve on 
this committee. 

Chairman Satronsratt. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any further questions of General Harmon ? 

Senator Stennis 

Senator Stennis. General, I had to be out for a few minutes while 
you were testify ing about the selection of the men here on the highest 
grade, the highest average that they made. Now that was just for 
the temporary years, however many there may be? 

General Harmon. The competitive part, yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now after that does the bill provide that you 
would work with the present system ? 

General Harmon. Well, it does in effect, because it only departs 
from the present system in the first 6 years. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t agree as to the top-grade competitive 
matter being the sole guide. Why resort to it for these years? I know 
you have some reason. ‘ 

General Harmon. Well, I doubt that there is any fair way to do 
it other than by competition. We don’t plan, however, or expect 
that the thing will be entirely mental competition, which is suspect 
by many people, and I think properly so. 

There are other competitive portions. One would be the aptitude 
for flying, which might not correlate with 

Senator Stennis. Yes, ves, 1am sure you will havea broad examina- 
tion, but if we write in the law the competitive method, then we thereby 
set a precedes nt to a certain extent of continuing that, if you should 
request it. Say we start out on this basis, then we ought to continue. 
That would be a fine argument. Do you have anything like that in 
mind ? 

General Harmon. No, sir; certainly speaking for myself I don’t 
know that I have heard that advocated in the Air Force. 

I think, Senator Stennis, that the most difficult thing to determine 
in any kind of examination or selection is the man’s character and 
his capacity for leadership and his personality. 

I am convinced from my study that we would get a better evaluation 
of those unknown factors from the selections made by the Members 
of Congress than we could by an examination we would set up. 

Senator STennis. It is quite a chore to make those selections, but I 
don’t want a boy that hasn’t had the advantages of A-1 high schools 
to be marked off the list to start with. That is where you get some of 
your finest officers, I think, from that kind of material, and I don’t 
want this to be established as a precedent. 

I want to cooperate with you in your plans for temporary training, 
but let’s not let that be considered as a precedent. 

Chairman SatronstaL.. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one more 
question of General Harmon. I was impressed with the thought that 
Senator Russell had with his great experience on this committee for 
many years. From the standpoint of unification, the idea of justifica- 
tion, the right of a percentage of the class to choose its service upon 
graduation would appeal to me a great deal because I have always felt 
that interchangeability between the services might give us that uni- 
fication we hope for as we look for maximum security and minimum 
cost. 
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Would you care to comment on whether or not you believe that it 
might be a good idea for a percentage of the graduating class to have 
the right, if the graduates wanted, to go into one other of the two 
services ? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir, Mr. Symington. Not as reflecting any 
views of studies by the Air Force, but only my personal opinion. | 
would be very strongly in favor of it. 

Senator Symineron. Of course, you would also expect that the 
graduates of the other two Academies would have the same rights and 
the same percentage to transfer to the Air Force too? 

General Harmon. Yes, I would. 

Senator Symineron. So it would be a universal rule, not just a 
unilateral rule with respect to the proposed new Air Academy. 

General Harmon. I think it should be a mutual possibility. 

Senator Symincron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SauronstaLL. Are there any further questions Senator 
Stennis ¢ 

Senator Srennis. One point, Mr. Chairman. The figures here were 
mentioned about the number of United States Military Academy 
graduates that were on duty some years later. I have this letter be- 
fore me now, dated February 11, 1954 from the Department of the 
Army which, in answer to my letter of January 16, this year, they 
could not answer right on the spot my questions, but they make this 
statement: 

In view of the exact figures you requested, there is furnished a tabulation 
representing the percentage of the United States Military Academy graduates on 
active duty on November 30, 1953. 

Now, employing that to the graduating class of 1945 which gradju- 
ated 2 or 3 months before World War IT ended, only 54.2 percent of 
those were on duty November 11, 1953. That leaves 46 percent in 
round numbers that have gone off the roll for one reason or another. 

In 1944 only 49.9 percent of that class. 

I am not making a special issue out of that now, but I wanted the 
record to show that I was speaking from authoritative sources. 

Chairman Sarronstatt., The Chair would respectfully state that 
he understood the figures were somewhat greater than were mentioned, 
too. 

General Harmon. I didn’t mean in any way to contest your figures. 
I just wanted to bring it out because I think it is of interest to this 
committee that the figure for resignations, which is the voluntary 
separation from the service by an officer before his tour of duty is up, 
is 7 percent, if this War Department document is to be believed. 

It might be that there were some considerable transfers to the Air 
Force in those cases, which would be lost to the Army but credited to 
the Air Force. I can’t explain the figures at all. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, this one paragraph on the resig- 
nation, he says: 

Of the Regular Army male commissioned officers resignations, excluding the 
Air Force from January 1, 1947, through December 31, 1953, 43 percent were 
graduates of the United States Military Academy. 

Those figures impressed me greatly and I will follow this up and 
try to get something more. Thank you. 

‘Chairman Sarronstauu. Thank you, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Case. 
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Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, was General Harmon’s complete 
statement placed in the record? He hasn’t read it all. 

Chairman SauronsTau. It was. 

Senator Casr. It is a very illuminating statement, and particularly 


the section which deals with the greater training required for the 
operation of modern aircraft, and I think it certainly should be 


emphasized. ; 

Chairman Sarronstatn. The Chair agrees with the Senator. His 
full statement is in the record. 

Senator Hunt. I would just like to make one observation. General] 
Harmon, I agree with you wholeheartedly in the method you have 
outlined of selecting the men to enter the Academy. 

The method I use at the present time simply ap pointing the man 
who gets the highest grade, I don’t have a chance to interview him, I 
don’t have a chance to know of his leadership ability, which is not to 
my way of thinking an ideal way, but is the best we have here. I 
think your method is far superior. 

Chairman Sarronstaty. Are there any further questions? Thank 
you, General Harmon. 

' (The prepared statement submitted by Senator Earle C. Clements is 
as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Earte C. CLEMENTS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Armed Services Committee. I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing here today in support of the authorization for a United 
States Air Force Academy, and at the same time suggest to the committee what 
I believe to be a suitable site for the Academy’s location in Kentucky, namely, 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 

It is a matter of record that I have embraced the philosophy of airpower as 
a major arm of our defense, and to endorse the concept of a United States Air 
Force Academy is a natural outgrowth of this concept. Under the armed services 
unification program, land—sea—and air, all three techniques of defense must be 
integrated in the interest of an effective defense arm. It is generally agreed 
that from this practical premise, has emerged the paramount need for the United 
States Air Academy. 

In 1951 when the Secretary of the Air Force again brought the need for the 
Air Academy to the public view, I, at that time, presented Camp Breckinridgé 
Ky., to the Secretary as a natural site for the erection of the permanent Academy. 

Since this initial suggestion to the Secretary of the Air Force in 1951, Camp 
Breckinridge, Ky., has become more accessible for use as the site for the per- 
manent home of the Air Force Academy inasmuch as on January 1954, Breckin- 
ridge was deactivated by the Department of the Army as a major Army Troop 
Training Center, and is currently in a standby category. I have been advised by 
the Department of the Army and Defense that, should the Department of the Air 
Force decide upon Camp Breckinridge as the permanent site for the Air Academy, 
in its present status, it would be available to the Air Force. 

In my letter of January 23, 1954, to the Honorable Harold E. Talbott, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, I stated : 

“* * * in authorizing an academy such as the one proposed in H. R. 5337, 
one of the major considerations is the cost to the Federal Government of land 
suitable for such an institution. I propose that the Federal Government already 
has suitable land for the Air Force Academy in Camp Breckinridge. Aero- 
dynamic experts have advised me that Camp Breckinridge is situated geo- 
graphically so as to provide weatherwise the maximum flying hours required 
in the full operation of an Air Force Academy program. This is of primary 
importance to an academy established for the express purpose of training career 
pilots for the United States Air Force.” 

Following my letter of January 23, 1954, to Secretary Talbott, Kentucky has 
gone all-out in the interest of acquiring the Air Force Academy. Governor 
Lawrence W. Wetherby in his letter of January 27, 1954, to Secretary Talbott 
stated : 
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“T would like to cake this opportunity to invite the Survey Board’s considera- 
tion of Kentucky as the site for the Air Academy and to offer the cooperation 
of the State government in any way in which it may be helpful. * * * Our agri- 
eultural and industrial development board has complete data pertinent to the 
location factors of such a project, including topographic maps, aerial photo- 
graphs, and community facilities of the various Kentucky cities and towns. 
The services of the staff of the board are available for the collection and assembly 
of special reports on specific location factors.” 

Governor Wetherby has named Mr. Joseph H. Taylor, executive director of 
the State agricultural and industrial development board, to be chairman of 
Kentucky’s “Air Force Academy Committee.” Mr. Taylor and his committee 
are at the disposal of all governmental agencies as well as the Department of 
the Air Force for consultation in connection with the Air Academy site. In addi 
tion to the facilities of the A. & I. D. Board, the Governor has made the follow- 
ing departments of State government for Kentucky available to the Air Academy 
Commission to be appointed by Secretary Talbott when authorization for the 
Academy becomes a reality, namely: Kentucky Highway Department, Depart- 
ment of Health, Aeronautics, attorney general, Public Service Commission, State 
police, and the University of Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, Kentucky would welcome the Academy and its corps of cadets 

Camp Breckinridge is an ideal site for the Academy’s location, what with its 
36,000 level acres of land conducive to runway planning and airstrip installa- 
tion. Breckinridge’s 36,000 acres when initially purchased cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment some $39 million. The military real estate experts tell me to purchase 
that land today would cost the Federal Government 2 to 3 times the cost of the 
original purchase price of the land. 

The committee will be interested in the fact that Camp Breckinridge is nearer 
the center of population of the United States than any like military installation. 
In fact, it is within just a few miles of the latest announced center of popula 
tion. There is available at Camp Breckinridge an abundance of electrical 
energy, an excellent water system, a complete and modern sewerage system, 
including a disposal plant. In fact, every needed utility for the proposed Air 
Academy or any likely expansion thereto is available at Camp Breckinridge. 

This camp is bounded on one side by United States Highway 60, United States 
Highway 56 going through one edge of the property and United States Highway 
41 is just a few miles to the east of the eastern boundary of the camp. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a matter of record that 
while the pending legislation provides for a commission to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force for the purpose of inspecting suggested sites, never 
theless there has been legislation introduced in the Senate and is currently 
pending before this committee which would amend H. R. 5337 to provide spe 
cific-named sites to be considered at the time the bill may be yoted upon in 
committee and subsequently by the full Senate. I have reference to S. 2931, 
83d Congress, introduced in the Senate February 11, 1954. and referred to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee February 12, 1954, for appropriate con- 
sideration. 

Therefore, I would not want to overlook the opportunity to present Ken- 
tucky’s interest in the Air Academy to the committee at this time. 

Personally, I can think of no needs that an Air Academy would have that 
would not be met by the facilities now owned by the Federal Government at 
Camp Breckinridge. 

Mr. Chairman, may I urge that the committee and Air Force officials con- 
cerned give serious consideration to Camp Breckinridge as the appropriate site 
for the location of the Air Force Academy at this time. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing here today. 


(The prepared statement submitted by William Doyle, chairman 
of the aeronautics committee, the American Legion, is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DOoYLe, CHAIRMAN, AERONAUTICS COMMITTEE, THI 
AMERICAN LEGION, ON H. R. 5337 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, speaking for the American 
Legion and its aeronautics committee, of which I am chairman, please accept 
our deep appreciation for granting this opportunity to appear in support of 
the Air Academy bill, H. R. 5337 We supported this bill when it was under 
consideration in the House 
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The American Legion’s advocacy of a separate institution of learning for the 
study and indoctrination of future officer personnel of the United States Air 
Force is by no means a new-found fancy. To the contrary, since our 1946 
national convention, the national aeronautics committee has consistently recom- 
mended the establishment of an Air Force Academy. 

This action has been reiterated in the intervening years that span the Korean 
war, a war in which airpower played a prominent role. At our 1953 national 
convention, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the assigned mission of the expanding Air Force today requires 
that it have top priority in the development of leadership and weapons within 
the Defense Establishment; and 

“Whereas there has been under consideration for the past several years the 
establishment of a National Air Academy to train and educate our young men 
for lesdership in the Air Force of the United States; and 

“Whereas the establishment of such an academy is urgently needed in the 
interest of our national defense and security ; and 

‘Whereas the Air Force is the one department of the Armed Forces within 
the establishment which has no institution comparable to the Academies of 
the Army at West Point, N. Y., and the Navy at Annapolis, Md., dedicated to 
the special education required for its potential leaders; and 

“Whereas the President of the United States of America, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, has recommended the establishment of such an Academy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in St. 
Louis, Mo., August 31, September 1, 2, 3, 1953, That we unanimously support and 
urge the creation of the proposed National Air Academy in the interest of 
furthering the security and defense of our Nation.” 

The need for this Academy has long been obvious and the basis for its estab- 
lishment is sound, and the delay in its creation has been detrimental to the 
cause Of national defense. The problem has been studied from every possible 
angle and the unanimous conclusion of all those who have gone into the matter 
officially, is that the Air Force must have such an Academy and that it must 
be established as soon as possible. 

Facts obtained by the American Legion indicate that before the Air Force 
became a separate service, it received only a small percentage of the graduates 
of West Point, and that it now contains a much smaller percentage of these 
men who were trained from youth in the profession of arms than does either 
the Army or Navy. 

The great expansion of the Air Force occurred during World War IIl—during 
a period when there was no time for young men of leadership ability to complete 
their formal education outside the service schools. Most of the officers of the 
Air Force who fought and won the battle against the Luftwaffe and bombed 
Japan into an early surrender, came from this group. Many of these officers 
have been retained in the regular Air Force and, of course, they are indispens- 
able. But because the Air Force grew to maturity during a great war its officers, 
while proved in combat and seasoned in experience, were in many cases unable 
to complete their advanced education. Today the Air Force has a much smaller 
percentage of college graduates than either the Army or the Navy despite the 
fact that it is a highly technical service and it requires training even more 
elaborate than that of the other services. 

Since the establishment of the Air Force as a separate arm in 1947 it has been 
unable to improve this situation to any great extent. Until recently, the Air 
Force received only a negligible percentage of officers from the other service 
Academies. It is now receiving 25 percent of the graduates of West Point and 
Annapolis. Of course, it is understandable that the other services need these 
Academy-trained officers and are reluctant to supply the Air Force a percentage 
which will in any way meet its needs. The fact remains, however, that the 
Air Force is being penalized by failure to provide it with facilities for training 
its officers which are in any way similar to those provided for which the 
Nation itself as well as the Air Force will ultimately have to suffer. 

Air warfare is a new art and it involves many new sciences. While the arts 
of war on land and sea are well established by experience and tradition, the 
principles of war in the air have not yet been completely worked out. Young 
men who are to be trained for a career in air warfare and the defense of their 
country must be provided as soon as possible with an institution which can 
train them specifically for that purpose. 
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The Department of Defense a few short years ago appointed a Service Acad 
emy Board, headed by Robert L. Stearns, president of the University of Colo 
rado, with Dwight D. Eisenhower, then president of Columbia University, as 
Vice Chairman. This Board recommended on February 16, 1950, that an Air 
Force Academy be established to commence operation at the earliest possible 
date. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had already made that recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense in 1949. 

Initially, the Air Force, in order to supply its urgent and immediate needs 
for young career officers, plans opening the Acatcmy at some existing Air Force 
base or at a civilian institution which could be leased at a minimum expense. The 
proposed legislation would also provide sufficient funds to acquire land, develop 
plans, designs and surveys for the construction of a permanent Academy. This 
phase of the work would require at least a year to complete, and only after this 
preliminary work is completed can the real job of constructing an adequate 
Academy begin 

The need is an old one and the resulting deficiencies are handicapping the 
Air Force and the Nation as a whole. There is no time to be lost. Congress 
must act upon this matter, which has already been studied and worked out over 
a period of years, with all possible speed. 

Recent announcements relative to the size and composition of our Armed 
Forces leave little doubt that airpower is to be recognized and given the pre 
dominant role in our Nation’s efforts to maintain world peace. Conversely, air- 
power will occupy a preeminent role in retaliation against any enemy choosing 
to force war upon us. An indispensable link to the continuance of American 
air superiority throughout the world, or at least our ability to secure air supe- 
riority where necessary, demands the best trained officers and airmen that this 
Nation can afford. 

The maintenance of world peace demands not only superiority in numbers of 
aircraft, but leaders specifically trained to utilize to the greatest possible ad 
vantage, the men and material at their command. The establishment of the 
Air Force Academy will be a tremendous forward step in gaining this objective 

Wherefor, the American Legion respectfully requests that this honorable com 
mittee approve the bill H. R. 5387. 

Chairman Savronsrauy. As the hour is after 12 and there has been 
a quorum call, the Chair would respectfully state that we will have a 
later hearing to be set. General Washbourne, Director of the Air 
Installations, who will testify on the various features of the pro- 
posed Academy, will be heard, and any other witnesses, Mr. Secretary, 
that you would care to present at that time from the Air Force, and 
then we will also hear in public hearing in opposition, if there be 
any to this bill. So far as the public hearing is concerned, the 
meeting is ended. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing recessed until 10:30 a. m., 
Friday, February 19.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1954 


Untrep States SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Senator Leverett Saltonstall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Saltonstall (chairman), Hendrickson, Case, 
Cooper, Russell, Hunt, and Stennis. 

Also present: Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air Force; Ed 
Hraweall Jr., of the committee staff. 

Chairman SauronstaLtuL. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will continue its hearings today on H. R. 5337, which 
would provide for the establishment of an Air Force Academy. 

On behalf of the Air Force the committee heard yesterday Secretary 
of the Air Force Talbott, and General Harmon—and we have today 
before us Major General Washbourne, Director of Installations. Is 
General Washbourne here ? 

General Washbourne, before you testify, I see the Secretary of the 
Air Force, Mr. Talbott, present. 

Mr. Talbott, would you be willing to permit the Chair to ask you one 
question? The question is this: You were asked many questions yes- 
terday, and there was considerable discussion about the establishment 
of a commission to advise you, and your responsibility after you re- 
ceive recommendations from that commission. 

As the Chair pointed out yesterday and, I think, you agreed—I 
know you agreed—there is nothing in the act that binds you in any 
way to the recommendations of the commission. It seems to the Chair, 
as just one member of this committee, if you are the final authority, 
there should be something in the bill that would require you either to 
take the first 3 choices, we will say, either select from the first three 
choices or if you did not select from the first 3 choices, to make a report 
to the Armed Services Committees of the House and the Senate as to 
why you did not, and open it up in some way. 

Have you given that any thought since yesterday ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. I think it is window dressing, but if you want 
it, it is perfectly all right with me. I cannot conceive of my not ac- 
cepting the recommendation of a high-class committee, if it is a unani- 
mous recommendation. 

If it is a split, we will say we have 4 on that committee and it is 2 
and 2, I have got to make a decision. 

Chairman Sauronsrauu. Certainly. 

Secretary Tatzorr. But otherwise I cannot conceive of my not ac- 
cepting the recommendation of that committee, whether it is 3 to 1 or 
unanimous. 
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Chairman SAautonsrati. You would have no objection to language 
being included in the bill, something along that line ¢ 

Secretary Tatzorr. No; put in what you choose on that. As long 
as it is my responsibility, 1 will assume it. If you want to relieve me 
of it. O. Kk. 

C hairman Sauronsrauu. That is what the Chair wanted to find out. 

Senator Russell, you joined in that discussion yesterday. Have 
you any questions ¢ ' 

Senator Russet. No, sir; I think I raised that question yesterday 
I do not see that it could possib ly handicap the Secretary, except it 
might compel him to make some explanation to the committee. I had 
not thought of that phase of the amendment. I do not think it would 
be any serious handicap to him. 

Senator Case. In that connection, I notice the Secretary speaks of 
a Commission of 4, and possibly 2 to 2. I had understood informally 

arlier that it was e xpecte ‘d to be a Commission of 5, with 2 Air officers 

r retired officers, and 3 civilians. 

Seanatens Taxtsorr. Mr. Senator, I have four at the present time. 
The fifth I have had trouble with in my selection. I expect to have 
five: | was taking a supposition there. 

Chairman Satronsratu. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I raise just one point?) There 
s no authorization limit in this bill, as I understand it, no ceiling, 
on that authorization. 

Chairman Savronsrati. No, Senator Stennis, and that was a ques- 
tion the Chair intended to ask General Washbourne, and bring in that 
que stion through him rather than through the secretary. 

Senator Case. There is $26 million. 

Senator Srennis. No, the overall plan about what the top limit of 
the cost would be. 

Senator Case. Of expenditures. 

Senator Srennis. How much ? 

Senator Casr. It 1s $26 million in this authorization, but the dis 
cussion suggested a cost of $125 million or $145 million. 

Chairman SaLronsratw. $145 million, I believe. 

Senator Stennis. My point is shouldn’t we put some limit on this 
total cost, consider that? I would like to see if the Secretary would 
object to some figure. That, of course, could be amended later, in view 
of exact facts which might be developed. 

secretary Tarpsorr. I have no objection whatsoever. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Senator Stennis, the Chair wishes to say 
that this $26 million would be spent on plans and land acquisitions and 
prepars ations that would lead ultimately to an academy cost of not to 
exceed $145 million, or whatever figure we agreed on. 

Senator Stennis. Something like that is what I was thinking 
about. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I like that, Mr. Chairman. I approve of it 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairmen, if we are going to do that. it seems 
to me it would be de sirable to make the initial authorization for more 
than $26 million or to indicate that in a second or third year it might 
be more than a at. otherwise we are going to have this bill before. us 
every year. If it is expected to spend $26 million in the first year, 
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under the language of the bill as it now appears, they could not get 
appropriations for more than $26 million, without being subject to 
point of order. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Mr. Senator, the reason for that was that until 
we get our site selected and do our master planning we cannot get ap- 
propriations without specifically stating what we are going to do with 
the money. I think this money will last us through until the next 
session of Congress, when we can be inte ‘lligent in our estimate. 

Senator Case. Yes; but the Secretary should take notice of the fact 
that this calls for two acts then, the new authorization act, as well as 
an Appropriation Act. The language here only authorizes appropria- 
tions up to $26 million, and you would have to come back to this com- 
mittee as well as to the Appropriations Committee to get appropria- 
tions in excess of that. 

Chairman SauronstatL. The Senator is perfectly correct in that, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Tatporr. I did not know that. 

Chairman Savronsraty. You would be in this situation: Suppose 
you had selected a site after this Commission had selected it, made 
your plans for this site, and spent your $26 million or headed up to- 
ward $26 million, and then came back to this committee and, we will 
say, three-quarters of this committee objected violently to the site 
you have chosen; you would have to start all over again. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I would not be here then, Senator; I would be 
ar 

Chairman Savronsrat,. Well, the Chair just points that out. I 
think the Senator from South Dakota is completely correct in that. 
If you want to immediately go ahead and you want to pic ‘k this site, 
and you say this Commission is a pretty good Commission, you had 
better not give us a chance to come back at you again next year. 

Secretary Taxgorr. Yes. 

Chairman Sauronstauy. Are there any questions of Mr. Talbott ? 

Senator Hunt. I think the Secretary ‘should take my suggestion of 
yesterday, write it in the bill, and leave it to the Congress to decide 
where the site should be. I rather feel that in a way it is sort of 
sidestepping our authority or saying in effect that we are not com- 
petent to come to a decision on a site. I think it is putting too much 
power, which he does not want, in the hands of one man to select the 
site. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Senator, the only problem in that, as I see it— 
maybe I am all wrong—is that I think it would take so long to get 
a site that we would not get one. Now, maybe Iam wrong. I am not 
seeking the position of decision. I think even if we had asked the 
Senate to pick the committee or something of that kind, I think it 
would have taken such a long time—— 

Senator Hunv. I think you should select your own Commission and, 
of course, all of this data have already been studied and studied and 
studied; you have it all ready, so that all the new Commission will 
need to do, I should think, probab ily is just study what you have col- 
lected over the years, and come in in about 10 days and put your site 
in this bill, and when you put the site in the | ‘Il I am inclined to think 
it will go right through. Otherwise, there will always be this sort of 
suspicion of who has the greatest pressure, who has the greatest in- 
fluence, who got to the Secretary, all those things. 
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Secretary Tarnorr. I do not believe anyone can say that when we 
make this decision because I think we are going to have enough good 
reasons for whatever site is selected. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I was anxious to hear General 
Washbourne, but I have his statement here. May I be excused now? 
We have some matters up at Public Works that are going to have to 
have some decisions made upon them. 

Chairman Sauronsratt. Thank you, Senator. 

General Washbourne / 

Senator Caspr. Mr. Chairman, I am in the same position. It hap- 
pens to be my bill that is being considered by the other committee. 

Chairman Sauronstauyi. General, you are the Director of Instal- 
lations of the United States Air Force, and you have a prepared state- 
ment in connection with the construction of an Air Academy ? 

General Wasunourne. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Sarronstan,. Without objection, we will put your 
formal statement in the record in order to have the whole statement 
without interruption in it. 

Would you be willing to proceed informally and tell us what you 
wish to say? 

(The prepared statement of Maj. Gen. Lee B. Washbourne follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MaJ. Gen. Lee B. WASHBOURNE, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
Unitrep Staves Atr Force, oN H. R. 5337 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Armed Services Commitee, my remarks 
will concern cost estimates for the construction of the Academy. In presenting 
an estimate now, the Air Force desires to emphasize that it is only a preliminary 
summary of definitive requirements. It will roughly fit any typical but un- 
known site within the continental United States. 

Individual features of such an estimate are, of course, subject to adjustment 
after the permanent site has been selected. For example, the difference between 
using an existing airfield and having to build a new one is several million dollars. 
The cost of utilities may vary as much as 100 percent, depending upon the pre- 
vious development of a chosen site. Obviously, the cost of land acquisition, 
though not accounting for more than 5 percent of the total cost of the Academy, 
will depend largely upon the community cooperation. The same wide variation 
will be found in family housing costs. 

With that understanding then, the Air Force estimates the overall cost of 
the Academy at $145 million. Such a figure will provide, in suitable permanent 
construction, all necessary facilities for the initial operation of the Academy 
at full capacity. We do not wish to say to this committee that this will be the 
total cost of the Academy for all time, but we do say that the estimates are 
intended to be complete and all-inclusive. We do not now foresee the need for 
additional facilities or appropriations beyond that figure. An orderly, economi- 
eal 5-year construction program would require annual funding substantially as 
follows: 


First year, fiscal year 1955 pabempned 
Second year, fiscal year 1956 

Third year, fiscal year 1957 

Fourth year, fiscal year 1958 

Fifth year, fiscal year 1959 


os -_ _.. $25, 000, 000 
oz eG 30, 000, 000 
bis oA 46, 000, 000 
ode eae 28, 000, 000 
i _._.. 16, 000, 000 


Salle 3 ne ~ 145, 000, 000 


Total 
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First year cost estimate.—Section 7 of H. R. 5337 authorizes the appropriation 
of $26 million. Of this total, not to exceed $1 million is for temporary facilities at 
the interim site. The balance, $25 million, is for the acquisition of the perma- 
nent site and for the initiation of construction at the permanent site. The major 
components of this $25 million are: 


I. Site preparation and airfield pavements ere att ncrmeserg a ee ee 
Il. Utilities and access roads se : — 9, 943, 000 
III. Land acquisition_- a ; : 5, 519, 000 
IV. Contingencies aecumeeae 1, 000, 000 
V. Advance planning and surveys_______-_-______- heqantaccstece: ig an Eee 
ye dal anand oe 5 OT oe ae = _ 25, 000, 000 


Site preparation.—Under this heading are included the site preparation of 
approximately 5,000 acres of the Academy area proper, and an additional esti- 
mated 3,000 acres of ranges and training areas, possibly including airfield con- 
struction. The major items of site preparation work include: (1) clearing and 
grubbing; (2) grading for building construction in the academic area; (8) grad- 
ing and leveling for landscaping; (4) grading and leveling on the airfield and 
range areas; and (5) removal of flight hazards. Appreciable economies will be 
lost unless grading and site preparation are undertaken in a comprehensive man- 
ner. The estimated cost of this work is $1,370,000. 

Airfield pavement.—Modern flying field facilities at or near the Academy are 
essential. If, at the site selected as the permanent location there are no such 
facilities, they will have to be constructed. In this case, the runway and other 
pavement should be in the first year’s program in order that the flying field 
as a whole may be ready for use by the time the Academy moves to the perma- 
nent location. The present estimate includes $4,168,000 for this purpose. Should 
it develop that some or all of the necessary flying field facilities are already in 
existence at or near the permanent location, this figure would be reduced ac- 
cordingly. 

Utilities —Major utilities items that are required during the construction of 
the Academy are included in this project. Siting will be in accord with ap- 
proved site plans to avoid duplication of work. By installing underground utili- 
ties, such as water mains, sewer systems, steam lines, etc., before the streets and 
roads are paved, a large saving in construction cost will be effected. Also the 
building contractors’ work will not be impeded by excessive trenching. 

Access roads and streets.—The portion of the principal roads and streets that 
will be required during the initial construction phase have been programed dur- 
ing the first year. Grading and paving will proceed concurrently with the 
overall site preparation. Roads and streets will be constructed to ultimate 
widths to eliminate the excessive cost of widening at a future date. Service 
roads to the water filtration and treatment plant, sewage-treatment plant, cen- 
ral heating plant, and other service facilities are required to allow the delivery 
of the heavy equipment to be installed. Inclusion of final roads and streets in 
the initial layout will allow the contractor to develop them as line items, and not 
be required to charge the cost of haul roads during the construction period as 
overhead expense. There follows a tabulation of the utilities and access road 
items: 


Water aupely..and Gistribution....g ..c..<smannsmnnwsmn« tie $1, 250, 000 
Sanitary system eo sta ceinarttaatncias 4 803, 000 
Power supply and distribution_ : ai . 1s aia 500, 000 
Central heating system iavecaxts 5, 890, 000 
Roads, streets, and parking areas___--~- sis — _ 1,500, 000 

Oe acciicnices ‘ manasa a _— 9, 9438, 000 


Land acquisition—To permit an unrestricted layout of the entire Academy 
site and to provide for future growth, a military reservation of from 10,000 
to 15,000 acres is contemplated. The Academy site will necessarily be located 
within a reasonable distance of a supporting urban area. Accordingly, we recog- 
nize the probability of requiring the relocation of 1 or more highways, several 
county and local roads, 1 or more electric powerlines, and possibly railroad 
lines, cemeteries, and similar items necessary to free the site for unlimited de- 
velopment. The cost of these items must be borne by the funds allocated to land 
acquisition, and their cost is reflected in the unit price per acre for the parcels 
to be acquired by fee purchase. 
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Necessary avigation rights-of-way and restrictive easements are also included 
in the land aequistion item. It is recognized that the area acquired in fee will 
possibly be adequate to meet these requirements, but it must be foreseen that in 
many instances easements are a ‘more suitable title to real estate than outright 
acquisition. 

The initial estimate contains funds for three-strand barbed wire perimeter 
fencing of the area to prevent trespassing by livestock and to mark the reserva- 
tion boundaries. Along those boundaries that may border on main highways, 
populated areas, or danger zones, a more secure fence will be required. 

While recognizing that the cost of land acquisition cannot be determined until 
the exact size and location of the permanent site are known, the following esti- 
mates for this purpose are included in the initial year’s program: 


Land owned, fee purchase 15,000 acres, at $350 per acre eae TE 
Land easements and relocations, 530 acres, at $160__-__- 85, OOU 


Perimeter fencing, 49,700 linear feet, at $3.30 184, 000 


Total__- " = .-. 9, 919, 000 


Contingencies.—Many factors, such as severance charges in connection with 
land acquisition, possible need for booster stations in sewer lines, and probable 
need to extend primary power distributions to the site, require that a prudent 
estimate contain a contingency item. Therefore, a $1 million item for contin- 
gencies is included in the first year’s estimate. This amount is 6.7 percent of the 
estimated cost of the construction to which contingencies will apply, as com- 
pared to the 10 percent of construction cost usually accepted by the trade. 

{dvance planning and surveys.—In order that site planning may be expedited 
immediately upon determination of the permanent Academy location, funds for 
this purpose are requested in the first year’s funding. Specifically, funds are 
requested for the following items of work: 

(a) Master planning: The work must be initiated immediately after site selec- 

on inasmuch as all detailed design of the Academy area and the airfield and 
training areas must be predicated upon approved master plans. Funds in the 
amount of $250,000 are requested for this phase of the work. 

(b) Surveys: Upon determination of the permanent location, a complete 
topographic survey of the site must be made. Water shed areas that are adja- 
cent to the site and which discharge on or near the property must be surveyed 
to determine runoff characteristics and possible flood danger. A detailed topo- 
graphic survey of the entire area is essential to obtain the most economical 
design of all structures and utilities ; $250,000 has been included for this purpose. 

‘) Design: It is estimated that the detailed design of all structures and facili 
ties may cost up to $5.5 million, based on 4 percent of the total cost. Actual 
design of some of the special structures will probably approximate 6 percent 
of structures cost, whereas design of many of the facilities of a more standard 
and conventional nature probably will be accomplished for 2% to 3 percent of 


the facility cost. Inelusion of adequate design funds in the initial estimate 
will allow the employment of long-term architect-engineer services sufficiently 
in advance of the construction so that delays and unplanned effort will not occur. 


Accordingly, the amount of $2,300,000 is included for this purpose, with the 
idea that the design funds will be liquidated over the construction period as 
the projects go to contract. 

(d) Supervision of construction: Funds in the amount of $200,000 are re 
quested for architectural and engineering supervision of the work to be performed 
in the first increment This amount is in line percentagewise with our exper- 
ience on other Air Force programs 

Recapitulation of advance planning and survey costs is: 


Master plannig .. $250,000 


Surveys 250, 000 
Design 2, 300, 000 
Supervision of construction 200, 000 
Total ___ 3, 000, 000 
Funding Requirements.—Anticipating that the proposed legislation estab- 


lishing an Air Force Academy will be enacted into law, the Air Force has in- 
cluded in its regular fiscal year 1955 construction appropriation request an 
item of $26 million to commence the construction of Academy facilities. Fiscal 
ppropriations for Air Force construction would normally be ap- 
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proved by the Congress on or about June 30, 1954, with Executive approval of 
the appropriation act to follow shortly thereafter. Construction funds normally 
are apportioned and made available to the construction agencies fronr 2 to 4 
months after they have been appropriated Expecting ‘that the permanent 
site of the Academy will be selected reasonably soon after the passage of the 
authorizing legislation, much preliminary work can be done between now and 
September of this year in implementing the design studies and preliminary de 
finitive requirements that have already been made for this institution. The 
employment of a long-term architect-engineer for this project can result in an 
approved master layout plan within 3 months, and substantial progress on pre 


liminary designs and cost estimates during a second 3-month period. During 
this same 6-montbh period, land acquisition can be accomplished to the point 
where right-of-entry for construction purposes can be arranged under the 


l } 


specific provisions of the authorizing legislation (sec. 38 (b) (2) ) which makes 
further congressional approval of land acquisition unnecesary for this project 
This exception is a most important factor in planning the construction schedule 

The items proposed for funding in the first year have been carefully selected 
to fit into an orderly construction program. They are fundamental to any layout. 
They include both the type of items on which substantial design work is not 
required by the simple nature of the function, and more complex structures for 
which standard designs are already available to the Air Force. By careful con- 
struction phasing and by careful meshing of the planning efforts of all con- 
cerned, there appears to be no reason Why actual contract construction at the 
chosen site cannot start on March 15, 1955, with substantial additional incre- 
ments going to contract between that date and August 1955, when additional 
construction funds should become available under the second year’s increment. 

If there is deducted from the proposed $25 million appropriation the cost of 
the land acquisition, contingencies, and engineering, there is left approximately 
$15 million for actual construction of facilities at the permanent site. For 
a program of this magnitude, $15 million represents the minimum scope of 
construction that should be initiated in the first year’s program. Placing of 
this initial work under contract with fiscal year 1955 funds during the spring 


of calendar year 1955 will develop the necessary framework upon which the 
second and third years’ expenditures can be added in an orderly, economical 
fashion. While the Air Force desires to develop its permanent Academy and 


open it for business at the earliest practicable date, a careful engineering balance 
is required to insure that the initial scope of contract construction is compre- 
hensive enough to insure proper economies during the entire period, and yet is 
not so extensive as to commit the work without adequate planning. Accordingly, 
the actual construction funding for fiscal year 1955 is limited to site preparation, 
pavements, utilities, and access roads that are essential to the development of 
a well-rounded Academy installation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General WasHBouRNE. Very well, sir. 

The first factor in this statement is to tell the committee that fur- 
ther study of the cost of the Academy indicates that it will cost on 
the order of $145 million, and that we propose to ask that that sum be 
made available over about a 5-year construction period. 

Now, in putting in this estimate now, it is really not an engineering 
estimate; it is a preliminary summary of our definitive requirements, 
and it will fit any typical but unknown site in the United States, and 
that we cannot guarantee the features of the estimate until a site has 
been selected. 

Then [ would like to tell the committee that in the first year’s con- 
struction we would like to have about $25 million to initiate the con- 
struction. That would include land acquisition, contracts for en- 
gineering planning and surveys, and site preparation, and considerable 
development of the utilities and access pattern of the chosen site. 

Chairman SaLronstTaLu. General, of course, Senator Case was 
clearly correct in his remark about coming before this committee 
again for further authorization. Why shouldn't this committee, if 
it is going to approve the establishment of an Air Force Academy, 
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make one bite of the cherry, so to speak, and give you an authoriza- 
tion, and put in some language “of which so much and so much shall 
be spent for planning and site construction,” and so on, and so much 
for something else, rather than divide it up into 4 or 5 different ways? 

General WasHpourne. There would be no objection to that. 

Chairman Satronstatu. Then you will have to sell yourself to the 
Appropriations Committee each year to get that. 

General WasHpourne. That is right. 

Chairman Sauronsraty. But if we decide that we want to build an 
Air Academy and authorize it, then unless it is advisable and unless 
the committee feels that you should come forward each year to discuss, 
we will say, where the chapel will go, where the airfield will be, where 
the dormitories will be, where the superintendent’s house will be, and 
so on, you will have the job done so far as this committee is concerned. 

General WasHeourNe. That is correct, and I think Senator Case’s 
suggestion is very good. 

Chairman Satronstat,. The committee may not agree with that 
reasoning, and may want you to come back every year, but from your 
point of view, and the responsibility of the Air Force to be able to 
go ahead better, perhaps, if you do not have to come back every 
year 

General WasHBouRNE. We could work it either way, Mr. Chairman, 
but I think that would be a better and easier way to do it. 

Chairman Sauronstatu. Thank you, sir. 

General Wasnpourne. The prepared statement will show the com- 
mittee what we propose to do with the various sums within the $25 
million in the first year’s construction, and will tell you why we feel 
that that is about the proper sum to make available to start the first 
year. 

We are asking in the 1955 appropriation request for construction 
for the sum of $25 million to take care of this first year’s construction 
program. That is contingent, of course, upon the approval of the 
authorizing legislation in this bill here before us. 

Chairman Satronstratu. Of course, all these estimates are purely 
just estimates. Now, for instance, you say the land will cost you 
$350 an acre. If you do not know where the site is, that is just a 
pure gamble, is it not, a pure estimate? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, that is all it is. We have to average 
out the cost of land in large tracts, and we feel like that is a fairly 
good figure to put into the estimate at this time. 

I can see that if we select a site which has a high urban or suburban 
type of development nearby, it would probably be too low a unit price. 
On the other hand, if we go far into the country that ought to be an 
ample figure; we certainly cannot tell at this time. 

Chairman Satronsraty. Are you allowing enough in $3 million 
for advance planning and surveys? 

General WasHpourne. It seems to be adequate for the present time. 
I would like to get a contractor and set him up to do a long-term job 
on this, and I believe that the sum of money of $2 million or so would 
be adequate to start that contract. It might be added to later, of 
course. I think the entire design of this Academy might run maybe 
twice that amount. 

Chairman Satronstaty, Another question that may be superfluous, 
but why do you need any money for utilities until you get your plans, 
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at least? I can see why you need money for roads, but why do you 
need money for utilities? You don’t have any buildings. 

General WasnHpourne. The utilities, Mr. Chairman, are those 
things that support the Academy in its operation; I refer to such 
things as powerplants and electric power and water supply, and all 
those things that have to actually constitute the framework of your 
construction. Those have to be planned and should be started among 
the early things that you do. 

We believe that there is time to do the planning and actually start 
contracting on such things as utilities, roads, and site preparation in 
the first year’s program. 

Chairman Sauronsratu. You cannot do anything on where to place 
your powerhouse, for instance, until you know where your dormitory 
is going to be placed; is that not so? 

General WAsHBourNe. That is correct; after the planning has been 
completed to the preliminary stage, we know where to go. 

Chairman Sauronsrat.. Then these estimates for the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth years, are pure estimates, pure guesses, are they not ¢ 

General Wasupourne. No, sir; they are not guesses, Mr. Chairman. 
Those are logical things that we would like to do in terms of this size 
oe am, and in that second year, for example, we are asking for about 

$30 million; we expect to ask for $30 million, that would continue the 
deve ‘lopment of some flying training facilities. We would begin large 
scale construction on academic buildings and laboratories; we would 
begin construction of the dormitories and messes, would contribute to 
some family housing, extension of utilities, would begin the construc- 
tion of the medical facilities. 

It would provide some warehouses and cold storage, to allow for 
the ordering of athletic and personnel facilities, and start the admin- 
istrative facilities program, and that is a logical development. It is 
not just guessing, as distinguished from estimating the program. 

Chairman Sa.ronsTaLL. Senator Hendrickson, have you any ques- 
tions? 

Senator Henprickson. Senator, I would like to ask the general if 
any sites are reflected in these estimates at all, any particular sites. 

General Wasupourne. No, sir; they are completely definitive lay- 
outs, just the study in relativity, supposed to get your broad measure- 
ments on the kind of place you want. There is no site connected with 
this whatever. 

Senator Henprickson. In this figure, General, of $145 million, 
does that include the temporary site as well as the permanent? 

General WasHpourNe. No, sir; it does not. We have asked for not 
to exceed $1 million to be authorized for improvements at a temporary 
site. That is not a part of the permanent construction. 

Senator Henprickson. I have no further questions at the moment. 

Chairman Sauronstauy. Thank you. 

Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hun. General, do you have sufficiently in mind that you 
could give to the committee this morning any idea of the type of 
structure, whether it is to be stone, whether it is to be brick or cement 
orany information? Has your haste reached that point yet where 
you have in mind some type of design ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. We have in mind what we call permanent 
construction, Senator Hunt. That would be some type of accepted 
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masonry construction as opposed to frame buildings, but whether it 
would be brick or stone or glass or such as that, we leave up to the 
architect-engineers to deve lop when they have gotten to the site itself. 

Some sections of the country naturally lend themselves to a type of 
material and architecture that is different from another section of 
the country. We look to permanent type construction. 

Senator Hunt. I have a conception of this as going to be something 
we are all going to be very proud of. 

General WAsHBOoURNE. Yes, we do, too. 

Senator Hunr. One other question now. Often in bringing some- 
thing like this to any particular area, sites are supplied by either local 
government or by interested parties in areas. Have you given any 
thought to having a site donated? It would seem to me the beneficial 
results of an Academy in such a location would prompt a local com- 
munity to make a site available. 

General WasHpourNeE. I think you are probably right, Senator, 
and I daresay that is a factor in the site selection commission that the 
Secretary has told you about, but it does not enter into my engineering 
planning at this stage. 

Senator Hunr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SaLtonsraLL, Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Cooper? 

Senator Coorrer. I do not think I have any questions. I recognize 
that many of these figures may be changed. 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. You believe at least they are more likely to go 
up than go down ¢ 

General Wasunourne. I would not like to leave that impression 
with the committee, Senator Cooper. We feel these estimates are 
adequate to take care of construction at most any site that is apt to be 
selected. I do not look for them to go up appreciably. There is a 
spread of 10 to 15 percent around the country on the same type con- 
struction. I cannot outguess that sort of thing, but it will not be 
materially different from the items that we have in the estimate. 

Chairman SauronstaLL. Are you through, Senator Cooper? 

Senator Coorrr. Does this initial cost include preparation of all of 
your roads in the area / 

General WasnpBourne. Not all; no, sir. We want the basic road 
pattern in the phasing, but there will be extensions of roads and 
utilities throughout the 5-year construction period. 

Senator Coorer. That is all. 

Chairman SauronstTatL. Thank you. 

The Chair would like to ask this one further question, General : 
Of course, the pattern of our defenses, the pattern of the Air Force, 
Navy, and Army, this year has changed somewhat from last year. 
In the Chair's experience here in 10 years it has changed a good deal 
in one way or another 

Annaisina' we are in a period of cold peace, to use those terms, and 
have to have a substantial Military Establishment, overall Military 
Establishment, for a number of years to come, is it your understand- 
ing or your idea that this Academy would be planned in such a way 
that possibly it can lead to a bigger Air Est: aden or, perhaps, 
1 reduced Air Establishment, and an infiltration, we will say, of 
Navy, Army, and so on; in other words, the whole thing will be flexible 
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enough to provide us with more officers for a larger overall military 
force than we originally contemplated with just West Point and 
Annapolis? 

General WaAsHpournr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is right. The 
layout that we have studied are just definitive patterns, 1 want to 
emphasize that—would provide for up to maybe a hundred percent 
expansion in practically every feature of it and, of course, it could 
go any direction from there. 

Chairman SatTonstath. That expansion could be for, we will say, 
ground troops, the training of any officer for any branch of the service 
within the « Ses period ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; that is why we have suggested that 
the site ought to be on the order of ten to fifteen thousand acres to 
permit suc +h an unrestricted future development, if it was indicated. 

Chairman Sarronstati. The Chair has no further questions. 

I think it is perfectly obvious to you, General, and to Secretary 
Talbott, who has come back, that I think the committee would like to 
put an overall figure in this bill in one form or another, and if the 
Air Force has any recommendations for language as to the overall 
authorization figure, we would be glad to receive it. We will not try 
to mark this bill up today. We would be glad to receive it in the next 
day or two. 

General Wasnsourne. Very well, sir; we will make our recom- 
mendation to the committee. 

Chairman Sautonsrauu. I think it is perfectly clear also, Mr. Tal- 
bott, certainly it is in the Chair’s mind and, I think, in the committee’s 
mind, that at least we should have before us for discussion some lan- 
guage that would tie the Secretary a little more in the selection of a 
site to the recommendations of the Commission or if that was unde- 
sirable, to have, perhaps, somebody, the President or somebody else. 
approve the sele ction made by the Secret ry. 

Personally, the Chair would feel that it would be more advisable 
to have the Secretary tied into the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion to a greater degree and if he varied from those ideas, then to 
make a report as to why he varied; something of that hapeainn 

Secretary Tatsorr. I should think, Mr. Chairman, that if I vary 
from those ideas, I ought to come back to this committee and ask per- 
mission for any other decision. I would be perfectly willing to— 
your suggestion was that I select one of the three sites that they rec- 
mend. I would accept that or I would be perfectly willing to bind 
myself if they would come in with a unanimous decision, I would 
accept their decision. 

Chairman Savronstatn. All the Chair had in mind now would be 
language submitted by the Air Force, by you, and the Air Establish- 
ment 

Secretary Tatzorr. We will do that, sir. 

Chairman Savronstatu. That the committee could possibly con- 
sider. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Chairman Savronstati. Are there any questions of General Wash- 
bourne or General Harmon or the Secretary of Air, Mr. Talbott? 
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Secretary Tarvorr. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, whether there was 
iny desire to have wording in the bill in connection with our inter- 
change of officers ? 

Chairman Sauronstatu. The Chair is not familiar enough with the 
present law to know whether any statement in an authorization bill 
of that character is necessary or whether 

Secretary Tatsorr. Senator Russell was interested in that, and so 
was Senator Stennis. I just wondered whether that—— 

Chairman Sauronstat,. The Chair would believe if your legal ad- 
viser would look into that, and perhaps, come forward with a sugges- 
tion of that character also, it would be helpful to the committee. 

Secretary Tatpzorr. Right. 

Then we come forward with suggestions in three phases. 

Chairman SauronstaLu, That is correct; the overall authorization 
and how to divide up 

Secretary Tarporr. Right. 

Chairman SauronsTa (continuing). The authorizations from year 
to year. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Right. 

Chairman Savronstati. And, second, the selection of the site 

Secretary Tausorr. Selection. 

Chairman Sauronstati (continuing). Commission. 

Secretary Taporr. Yes. 

Chairman SatronstaLL. And the third is the interchangeability. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Chairman Sauronstaut.L. Thank you, sir. 

Is there anybody else who wishes to appear in favor of the bill estab- 
lishing an Air Academy ? 

Is there anybody who wishes to appear in opposition to the Air 
Force Academy ? 

Thank you. If there is nothing further, we will declare the hear- 
ing closed. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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